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PREFACE 

Creating the Performance: A Manual for Theatre Directors is a 
theatre director's evaluative report of the production of Joe de Graft's 
Muntu, This case study emanates from a research conducted at the 
Calabar University Theatre, Nigeria, in 1988. The book is the theory of 
the performance of the play and the concomitant reactions to the 
production. Hence theatre is defined as a means to an end; Hatlen 
describes it as the appropriate and expressive interpretation of a play. 
For the student, Creating the Performance: A Manual for Theatre 
Directors provides the analytical tools that explains the total creative 
process that makes up the theatre production. 

The report of this inquiry shows vividly that the directorial art is 
analytical, intuitive and at the same time creative or imaginative. This is 
evident in the submission in the book. The play director expresses these 
in a metaphoric image. 

The fundamental aim of this book is to help students, theatre 
practitioners and scholars understand and experience the creative 
processes that characterise theatre practice. Hence my concurrence 
with Stephanie Arnold who notes inter-alia in The Creative Spirit: An 
Introduction to Theatre, that this "book is based on the idea that 
theatrical performance is fundamental to human nature and human 
society." It is supposed therefore that these pages will inspire and 
challenge students, practitioners and scholars of theatre arts "to 
continue exploring the creative process of theatre and experience for 
themselves the way that process illuminates our lives" (v). 

In the evolution of the material that forms the content of this 
book we are indebted to many people, all of whom cannot be mentioned 
here. We remain continuously indebted to Professor Kalu Uka and late 
Dr Akomaye Oko for their encouragement and advice. Our profound 
gratitude also goes to Professor M.O.L. Enendu for his thoughtful and 
practical support in the project, and Professor Ojo Rasaki Bakare, who 
did not only participate in the production but also graciously wrote the 
forward to this book. We gratefully acknowledge the cast and crew and 
all others who helped in the production process. 

Odiri Solomon Ejeke 
Delta State University 
Abraka - Nigeria 
July 6, 2012. 
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FORWARD 

Odiri Solomon Ejeke, upon writing Creating the Performance: A 
Manual for Theatre Directors has contributed meaningfully to the 
universal task of making Theatre Arts popular and officially acceptable as 
a field of academic endeavour. This seminal publication, which explores 
the individuality of the theatre director as a catalyst of the playwright's raw 
idea (giving it form in time and space), will go far in alleviating the scarcity 
of research materials and textbooks on Theatre Arts with particular 
reference to the subject of Directing. 

The avant-garde, inventive and pragmatic mind of the author 
breathes new meanings with the application of Simultaneous Staging 
technique in Directing Modern African Plays, thereby attempting to 
resolve the fundamental problem of theatre (performance) space. 

Presented in a demonstrative and directorial orientation which 
focuses on de Graft's Muntu as a pilot resource, Creating the Performance: 
A Manual for Theatre Directors is a product of the author's undying 
courage evident in forty-two rehearsals before its completion. The 
suitability of the performance oriented approach reflects in the 
retrospective glance cast to the Western morality plays of the Medieval 
period. 

Ejeke, a prominent scholar whose intellectual propositions on 
Theatre Arts should be taken seriously, has engaged profound theoretical 
understanding in generating a balance between two conflicting aspects of 
modern theatre. In the light of this, the Gordon Craig theory, as applied in 
this book, advocates the supremacy of the director of the play at the apex of 
the theatre. The Laissez Faire theory perceives the actor as the real artist, 
therefore occupying a supreme position. The Via Media theory, however, 
balances between the actor and the director from the standpoint of 
temporary mediation. The director is a temporary mediator, interacting 
momentarily with the actor and the phenomenon in the play. 

I whole heartedly endorse Creating the Performance: A Manual 
for Theatre Directors as a must-have for all theatre artists especially 
directors and would-be directors within and outside the academia. This is 
because the book has successfully given a radical expression to the 
puzzling concept of finding, promoting and celebrating the interests of the 
playwright under the beam of the directorial searchlight. 

Professor Rasaki Ojo Bakare 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Federal University Oye-Ekiti 
Nigeria 
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INTRODUCTION 

Prologue 

In contemporary Africa, "drama and theatre... are beginning 
to gain official recognition as worthwhile fields of endeavour,... 
School and college curricula have begun to include Drama and 
Theatre Arts" (Adelugba, "Introduction" vii). This supposition by 
one of Africa's most adept teachers and theatre practitioners nearly 
three decades ago is quite true today. For, the governments and 
institutions of learning in Africa have actually officially recognized 
drama and theatre studies. Institutions of higher learning, especially 
the universities (and to some extent, colleges of education), in their 
research oriented programmes are in the lead. Reasonable practical 
and theoretical disputations in African and world theatre are carried 
out in these institutions daily. 

Students and theatre scholars in these educational 
establishments are carrying out documented research in their areas 
of interest and/or proven ability. This trend would help to alleviate 
the problem of lack of enough documented research materials in the 
study of African theatre. It is in this view that I set out to investigate 
the problem of the use of a simultaneous staging technique in 
directing modern African Plays. Joe de Graft's Muntu was chosen for 
this investigation. 

In preparing this play for production, all relevant aspects of 
educational and professional theatre practice were considered. The 
problem for investigating was explored methodically. This book is a 
documentation of part of this creative inquiry by the director. 
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Hence, special attention was focused on the phenomenon of 
simultaneous staging technique in the rehearsals and subsequent 
production of Muntu. Since this particular problem investigated in 
the play is in the area of theatre directing, it was tackled from the 
directorial perspective. 

By the end of February, 1988, Muntu was already chosen for 
this practical project. A public audition of actors for parts in the play 
took place on 15th March, 1988. Rehearsals commenced three days 
(18th March) after the public audition. Apart from rehearsals with 
individual actors privately, altogether the play was rehearsed for 
forty-two times before the opening night. (See rehearsal schedules I 
& II in the Appendix). 

Following the unexpected closure of the University of 
Calabar, Calabar where this research was conducted, two weeks after 
rehearsals commenced, all preparatory activities (except the 
directorial analysis and interpretation) of the play were suspended 
indefinitely. After the re-opening, intensive rehearsals were held 
sometimes twice a day. The production of Muntu opened to the 
public on the 18th and 19th of August, 1988, at the Calabar 
University Theatre (now Chinua Achebe Arts Theatre). 

In compliance with international copyright laws, a letter was 
despatched to Heinemann Educational Books, Kenyan Ltd., Nairobi, 
on 10th March 1988, requesting permission to produce Muntu. I 
received their reply granting me permission to do so on 19th August 
1988. Both letters are found in Appendices Al and A2. 

Background to the Production 

The provocative question in my mind that led to this 
production is that the major concern of theatre directors since the 
time of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, Georg II, has been how to 
resolve the problem of theatre (performance) space. In the search for 
a better staging technique, directors have relied on experimenting 
with several methods of staging plays. Due to this search, they 
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(theatre directors) re-arrange the stage or set to accommodate and 
suit/fit the dramatic action in the play at hand. 

These trends in staging have been in vogue mainly because 
directors have become more daring and experimental in their 
approach to play production. This research is a backward looking 
experiment in staging, employing the simultaneous staging 
technique commonly associated in the Western world with the 
medieval/morality plays. The chosen play, Joe de Graft's Muntu, 
supremely illustrates the demands of this technique. This is because 
many modern African plays exhibit a simultaneous staging technique 
in which more than one locale can be depicted on stage with 
overlapping dramatic actions at the same time. The exploration of 
this phenomenon elucidates some possible ways of grouping 
(blocking) actors on such a stage to realise the dramatic action. 

Since every theatre director has his own style of dealing with 
staging problems, the result of this creative work may be used as a 
point of reference in considering other methods of staging. Theatre 
directors and scholars who wish to explore the various staging 
possibilities in contemporary African plays could benefit from the 
result of the investigation since this research focuses on one of the 
methods of staging. 

This creative exercise adopted the "performance-oriented" or 
practical approach. According to Nwamuo in "The Rhythms of Play 
Directing", modern theatre directing revolves around three major 
theories, viz: the Gordon Craig's theory, the Laissez-faire theory and 
the Via-media theory. {Nigerian Theatre Journal 2 162-170). A 
combination of these theories was deployed for the production of 
Muntu. 

The Gordon Craig's theory advocates for strong discipline in 
the theatre. Craig stresses that since the director is at the apex of the 
theatrical hierarchy, he is the supreme artist of the theatre. 
Consequently, the entire production must be seen through his visual 
conception only. Accordingly, the actors must submit themselves 
entirely to the director's manipulation to ensure a unified production. 
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Craig asserts that discipline in the theatre "is of as much importance 
as in any branch of service" and that until "discipline is understood in 
a theatre to be willing and reliant obedience to the manager or captain 
no supreme achievement can be accomplished" ("The Art of the 
Theatre First Dialogue" 132). 

As David Sievers further explicates, under this dispensation 
the actors must have confidence in their director. They need to look 
up to him as a source of support, trusting that he alone can guide them 
to a successful performance. Let it be stated here that such obedience 
and trust was given to me from the cast and crew at critical moments 
of the preparation for this production, especially, towards the 
performance period and during special and business rehearsals. The 
less experienced members of the cast and crew particularly looked up 
to me for guidance which role I gladly performed. Therefore, the 
Gordon Craig's theory came into play at suchjunctures. 

The second directorial theory used for the production of 
Muntu is the Laissez-faire theory. This theory supports the 
supremacy of the actor as the real artist of the theatre (Ejeke, 
"Aesthetic Theory in..." 165). Fundamentally, the theory states that 
the director "should not use his cast as outlets for his own frustrated 
impulses as an actor or need to be important. There is no place in the 
educational theatre for a director's temper tantrums" (Sievers 79). 
Sievers cites Moss Hart's description of George S. Kaufman's modest 
method of directing thus: 

he seemed to allow the actors to use him as a sounding 
board. He watched and listened, and without seeming 
to impose his own pre-conceived ideas of how a scene 
should be played, he let each actor find a way of his 
own that was best for him, and slowly, with no more 
than a whispered word here and there, the scenes 
began to take on a directorial quality and flavour that 
was unmistakably his (Hart cited in Sievers 79). 
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This directorial theory was applied in preparing Muntu for 
production with respect to the more experienced actors who played 
Otum or the Second Son, the Divine Drummer, The First and Second 
Water Man, Either-neither-Man, and so on. Here, directorial unity 
was sought from the various patterns of visual portrayal, which 
emanate from the personality traits and responses of the actors. The 
Laissez-faire "theory believes that in consequence the task of the 
director is only to encourage and help the actor express himself by 
merely recognising him and making him feel comfortable and 
relaxed in rehearsal (Nwamuo "The Pvhythms..." 168). The actors 
who played these major roles in Muntu made the project run 
smoothly and the director more relaxed at certain moments during 
the rehearsals. 

The third theory pertaining to contemporary theatre directing 
is the Via-Media theory. This is anchored on the liberation of the 
director to mediate between the actors and the phenomenon in the 
play. It is a co-operative, methodical exploratory approach by both 
actors and director, of the given circumstances of the play. This is the 
most appropriate directorial theory for an educational theatre 
establishment (Ejeke 166). Since this is the most creative approach in 
contemporary theatre directing, this theory was amply deployed 
during the rehearsals of Joe de Graft's Muntu. According to David 
Sievers in Directing for the Theatre, the 

director in the educational theatre must be a teacher at the 
same time that he is a creative artist. This involves, as much 
as possible, telling the actors the reason for the instructions 
he gives them, so they will learn and grow as a well as giving 
a particular performance (79). 

The application of the Via-Media theory enabled me to explain the 
meaning of the dramatic dialogue and the accompanying dramatic 
actions of the play to the actors and crew from scene to scene and 
from unit to unit. The cast and crew responded positively to 
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directions given to them, asking questions whenever they were 
in doubt. Such questions were answered with detailed 
explanations to eliminate all doubts in their minds about the 
given circumstances of the play. The Via-Media theory thus 
helped reasonably in the physical realisation of the play since it 
was the dominant approach deployed in directing Muntu. 
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A Scene from a production of Zulu Sofola's King 
Emene. Directed by Solomon Ejeke and designed by 
Hilary Ararile at the Delta State University Theatre, 
Abraka Nigeria, 2002. 
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PURPOSE OF THE PRODUCTION 



Fundamentally, the production of Muntu was my Master of Fine Arts 
(M.FA) final project in Theatre Directing. It was embarked upon 
purely for this academic purpose. Hence, all the discussions around 
the production are geared towards this purpose. The academic nature 
of the exercise necessitated all the details explained in this work. 
These explanations are made from a stage director's perspectives on 
the issues raised concerning the deployment and manipulation of the 
elements of a theatre production. 

The Problem for Investigation 

The problem for this investigation is the simultaneous 
staging technique in modern African plays. As has been stated above, 
Joe de Graft's Muntu was selected for the demonstration of this 
phenomenon. The play was used to analyse, x-ray and suggest 
possible approaches to handling this problem. This is because there is 
no one formula for solving an artistic problem. There are many ways 
of approaching such issues. 

Many African plays are full of action units that occur 
simultaneously. This springs from the communal nature of Africa's 
social structure. This presupposes a simultaneous or multiple staging 
technique for effective theatrical realization of the dramatic action. 
Such a methodology could incorporate the variegated happenings on 
stage simultaneously. It also implies that modern African plays could 
best be performed on an open stage formation. 

In the course of this research, it was found out that other 
modern African plays that could be produced with the simultaneous 
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or multiple staging techniques are Yulisa Amadu Maddy's Ghana 
Bendu, J.P. Clark's Ozidi, and Wole Soyinka's A Dance of the Forests 
to mention only three. This poses a challenge for the theatre director, 
especially in the Nigerian theatrical landscape where performance 
venues are deficient structurally or even not there at all. How can a 
theatre director manipulate these bits or units of dramatic actions or 
episodes on different locales at the same time on stage? How does he 
go about it? These questions and more quickly come to the mind of a 
theatre director confronted with the production of such plays. 

In a simultaneous setting, the stage action must not be 
allowed to develop or continue at random or out of odds in 
performance. Dramatic action in the different locales on stage must 
be patterned and orchestrated theatrically to produce effective and 
some satisfactory aesthetic effects. It is the need for this theatrical 
patterning, orchestration, and controlling such bits of action in 
different locales on stage at the same time that has generated this 
inquiry. 

Albright, Halstead and Mitchell define simultaneous staging as 

...an organisation of the scene in which several 
unrelated locales are represented at the same time 
around a common playing area used for all locales, and 
in which each incident is located by the way, in which 
the actors relate themselves to one or more of the scenic 
units. {Principles of Theatre Art 151) 

Thus, in a simultaneous setting, more than one acting area could be 
used by the actors at the same time. In a situation where the stage 
action is simultaneous like the setting, the theatre director should 
strive to achieve the effects of summation, subordinating, and 
emphasizing aspects of the dramatic actions as needed to realize the 
dramatic action forcefully and aesthetically. Here, the dexterity of the 
theatre director is deployed through the creative use of composition, 
movement, picturization, rhythm, and pantomimic dramatization. 
This is because the intent of any simultaneous stage action in this 
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method of organizing the stage or performance space is to create a 
"total effect and... emphasis" should be "upon the emotion projected 
by the group" or characters and not the separate and small units of 
action (Albright, Halstead and Mitchell 393). 

Given this condition of staging (performance) the theatre 
director can realize single units of action by suspending or freezing 
the rest of the business on stage while another bit of action on the 
same stage but in a different locale is given more attention or 
emphasis. In the production of Joe de Graft's Muntu on which this 
investigation is based, the stage setting was divided and organized in 
such a way that different scenes or episodes were sometimes played 
simultaneously. Visual elements such as good stage composition, 
picturization, movement, rhythm, and pantomimic dramatization, 
etc., were employed in the control of emphasis and subordination at 
such moments. 

To achieve a clear or more sparkling effect, the investigator 
played some of these scenes in alternation, especially at dramatic 
high spots, ensuring that there was very little or no time lapse 
between the end of one scene and the beginning of another. This style 
helped to create the illusion. Hence, a simultaneous-like (cinematic) 
effect was sustained substantially. When the different scenes playing 
simultaneously on stage exhibited the same intensity, it was still 
sufficiently rewarding for the spectator to direct his visual and 
emotional attention on one stage action at a time. Hence he saw and 
felt the articulation of the movements involved in it before turning his 
attention to the next scene or bit of action running concurrently. 

Indeed, more often than not, the spectators or casual theatre 
goers do not fully acknowledge the degree of alertness and creativity 
needed by a director to arrange such scenes on a stage. Let it be stated 
here that prompt and vivid creative imagination are needed to pattern 
and orchestrate such scenes. This is of practical necessity because, 
according to Albright, Halstead and Mitchell, 



The performance of a play, being a temporal art as well 
as a spatial one, allows no opportunity for return, and 
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the director must make each phase of the temporal 
pattern such as speech and action - comprehensive at 
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Interesting developments of this genre can be seen in 
Muntu by the Ghanaian Joe de Graft, premiered in 
Kenya in 1974.... Muntu is a drama generating a 
creation myth, which is used as an allegory of the 
emergence of the new Africa (61). 

In his classification, Michael Etherton groups J. P. Clark's Ozidi and 
Wole Soyinka's A Dance of the Forests as belonging to this genre. 
The method employed by these playwrights he notes, is 

to re-enact on the stage the creation myths of African 
cultures, including their moralities, allegories, and folk 
stories, and to render arcane and dying rituals in a 
renovated popular story form acted out on stage 
(Etherton 61). 

Michael Etherton's discussion does not include the production 
techniques of these plays per se. However, he points out that Joe de 
Graft's play, Muntu, is "based upon the form of stage writing which 
enables the stage to be bare except for symbols which the poetic 
dialogue alone imbues with life" (62). This kind of symbolism 
referred to will be discussed in more details in the production 
approach later in this work. Let it only be mentioned that this style of 
playwriting is akin to Bertolt Brecht's epic dramaturgy. For, 
according to Robert Brustein, the techniques of the Brechtian epic 

are designed to create an atmosphere of impartiality. 
Identification is discouraged. Empathy is forbidden. A 
more presentational style of acting increases the 
distance between audience and the stage.. . (259). 

Many of the features referred to above suffuse Joe de Graft's Muntu. 
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A Scene from a production of Zulu Sofola's KingEmene. Directed 
by Solomon Ejeke & designed by Hilary Ararile at the Delta State 
University Theatre, 2002. 
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SELECTION OF THE PLAYS CRIPT 

According to Wycliffe Bennett, Play Director of the Jamaican 
School of Drama, 

...In spite of other considerations, usually there is an 
episode, an event, or a scene in the play, which you like 
very much and because of which you want to direct the 
play....(CitedinOkpil2) 

The episode in which the Second Water-Man demonstrates a mock 
firing of a musket with a shout into the air, producing a shocking 
effect on the children of Muntu "to the hilarious delight of the Water- 
People" {Muntu 39) "caught my fancy" (Okpi 12). Other "strange" 
occurrences (to the children of Muntu) in that scene include the 
exaggerated preaching and evangelisation of some of Muntu's 
children by the First Water-Man, the mention of "clogs" (shoes) 
which the daughters mused upon and the "wide-eyed" staring of the 
Fourth Son at his own reflection in the mirror, etc. These, besides 
other reasons, made me choose the play for production. It was felt that 
the presentation of these events on stage to a modern Nigerian 
(African) audience so used to these "strange" things today would 
entertain them adequately. 

The traditional ritual worship and ceremonies in an ordered 
and peaceful society seen at the beginning of the play are very 
interesting to this writer. Consequently, the investigator decided to 
physicalize them on stage to emphasize their theatrical dynamics. 
How pleasant it is to see a father call his children together in the 
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Cult Scene from a production of Best Ugala's Banner of Peace. 
Directed by Solomon Ejeke & designed by Hilary Ararile at the 
Delta State University Theatre, Abraka, 2003. 
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moonlight evening to teach them the wisdom of the past, tell them 
the story of creation, of the origin of society's complicated structure 
and why mankind toils so hard to earn a living today! The scene is 
simple and homely and yet far from modern urban reality in Africa. 

Furthermore, the contrast between the culture of Muntu land 
and that of the white invaders who systematically imposed both their 
culture and leadership on these blacks creates a real dramatic 
conflict. This is a fundamental element of dramatic composition and 
theatrical production. The culture of the imperialistic white invaders 
and that of Muntu land are poles apart. The contrast between these 
cultures and peoples-the technical sophistication and complexity of 
one, the simplicity, and orderliness of the other and the general 
confusion and misunderstanding created by these differences are 
considered dramatic spectacles worth mounting on stage by this 
investigator. In fact, the encounter between these two groups of 
people is dramatically explosive with tragic foreboding. 

The poetic language of the play coupled with the grandeur of 
the accompanying dramatic action is exciting. The language is 
embellished with local, foreign, and elemental imagery. The 
colourful and beautiful language heavily laden with physical and 
mental pictures were also some of the attractions that led to the choice 
of the play for directing. 

There is something curious about the structure of Muntu by 
Joe de Graft. The script is unconventional structurally. The play is not 
divided into acts and /or scenes, parts or movements, as is the usual 
practice by most modern African playwrights. Rather, it is one 
undivided long epic (tale) enacted in rich poetry and spectacle. Only 
through a careful analysis can the interwoven episodic units be 
disentangled. This style of play scripting is a "bastardised version of 
the one most... associated with Bertolt Brecht" (Bolt xvii). The 
scenes are episodic and yet are connected or linked by a common 
thematic thrust. As has been stated elsewhere, Brecht inherited the 
idea of epic dramaturgy from Erwin Piscator with whom he worked 
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in the early 1920s. Timothy Wiles explains Piscator's concept of epic 
theatre thus: 

by epic qualities Piscator referred to both the magnitude 
of the plays he staged (many episodic scenes, large cast, 
and the quality of the factual and statistical detail they 
introduced, and the narrative method by which much 
information is presented to the audience... (cited in 
Ejeke "The Brechtian Phenomenon in Dramatic 
Theory..." 21). 

This avant-garde nature of the script coupled with the 
simultaneity of the stage action, which presupposes a simultaneous 
staging technique is other strong reason for this choice. The 
investigator felt adequately challenged and decided to direct the play 
in order to experiment with the staging technique commonly 
associated with the medieval theatre. The technique is quite evident 
in many other modern African plays as noted above. A revival and 
conscious application of this staging technique for a modern 
Nigerian audience is worth the effort. 

This choice was also guided by the need to vary the diet of 
plays lined up for the 1987/1988 Calabar University Theatre season. 
Some of these plays include The Raft (J.P Clark), The Lesson 
(Eugene Ionesco), The Bear and The Proposal (Anton Chekhov), 
Oda Oak Oracle (Gabre Medhim),^ Restless Run of Locusts (Femi 
Osofisan) and The Rhythm of Violence (Lewis Nkosi). Thus, in terms 
of its style, histrionics, staging technique, continental relevance in 
thematic concepts, and its panoramic coverage of the contemporary 
African political dilemma, the play added variety to the repertory of 
plays produced this theatre season. 

Above all,Muntu was chosen because of its "instructional 
purposes in style, convention, historical perspective, theatrical value, 
and aesthetics" (Sofola 110). It was also felt that the qualities of the 
play enumerated above would arouse this director's creative 
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OhNyambe; 
Descend again among Your people, 

OhNyambe! 
In our children's time 

If not in ours; 
. . .Let Your Spirit descend among us, 

OhNyambe! {Muntu 10). 

All phrases unnecessarily repeated in the above speech and similar 
speeches were eliminated. In this way, certain details in some 
episodes were cut off or modified to gain time and also make the 
dramatic action flow more swiftly in performance. In some instances, 
dirges were substituted for whole speeches. These corresponded with 
the dramatic action. These episodes were abridged, cut, or edited 
carefully in such a way that what was presented was still related 
psychologically and relevant dramatically. The playwright's message 
was not radically altered. The story was followed as closely as 
possible though some major changes and rearrangement were 
inevitable. It seems to me that Joe de Graft's Muntu is a play that a 
trained theatre director cannot help cutting, abridging, and editing in 
preparing it for performance for a modern African (Nigerian) 
audience. He must directorially condense some of the speeches or 
episodes to correlate with the stage business. 

Towards the end of the play, there was a major editing to 
emphasize the political theme in order to make the production more 
relevant to and contemporaneous with the dominant/prevailing 
political climate of Nigeria particularly. The play ended as soon as 
Otum (the Second Son) has been installed as military dictator in 
Muntuland. This is politically significant because at the time of this 
production, Nigeria was under the firm and brutal grip of a military 
regime. Thus, the production subtly satirized military dictatorship in 
Nigeria and other African countries at the time. 

One character was eliminated entirely in this major cutting of 
the play. Nana, whose appearance on stage would have given the 
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performance a major religious outlook, did not appear on stage at all. 
Here, there is a deliberate shift of emphasis from the religious to the 
political message in the play. This major editing heightened the 
dramatic effects and ended the performance at a dramatic high spot. 
There was confusion on stage. The strobe light masterfully controlled 
by Molinta Ojukwu Enendu was used to achieve good dramatic 
effects at this point in time. In this major cutting, the original text was 
used as raw material. Consequently, the artistic director re-worked 
those parts of the play to suit his purpose, creating the phenomenon of 
the director's theatre. Richard Gilman laconically defines the 
director's theatre as a performance in which a director "imposes his 
own extreme vision on a playwright's classic work, radically 
changing the original in the process", thus generating the 'who is 
more important' controversy between playwrights and directors 
(cited in Ejeke in "Experimental Directing and Improvisation" 100- 
101). 

In keeping with the folklore tradition to which the epic 
belongs, the Divine Drummer (who functions as chorus or 
commentator in the play) is brought back to end the story. Let it be 
briefly stated here that folkism, according to Sam Ukala in "Folkism: 
Towards a National Aesthetic Principle for Nigerian Dramaturgy", is 

The tendency to base literary plays on the history, 
culture, and concerns of the folk (people in general) and 
to compose and perform them in accordance with 
African conventions for composing and performing 
folktales. (285) 

The success of the application of these principles manifested 
in the fact that these cuts and rearrangement of certain parts of the 
play did not hinder the spectators' comprehension and enjoyment of 
the play. Rather, the story was still a complete and meaningful one. 
Many people who witnessed the production testified thus. Therefore, 
the main reasons for the cutting and editing to reduce the duration of 
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the play in performance, to intensify the dramatic action and 
emotional impact and eliminate unnecessary details and ambiguity 
were achieved. This methodology enhanced the stageability of Joe de 
Graft's Muntu. The scenes/episodes and units of action or beats are 
given sharper meaning and coherence by the editing process, 
bringing them together and relating them one to the other more 
closely. This refinement heightened the theatrical value and 
aesthetics of the production. 
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Party Scene from a production of Best Ugala's Banner of 
Peace. Directed by Solomon Ejeke & designed by Hilary 
Ararile at the Delta State University Theatre, Abraka, 2003 . 
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TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 

I. Director's Play Analysis. 

Play analysis is a crucial exercise in the art of play 
production. For, the "proper goal of every dramatic production is to 
project a complete and accurate theatrical effect to an audience" 
(Albright, Halstead and Mitchell 327). For the artistic superintendent 
(theatre director) to achieve this objective he must break down 
(analyse) his raw material (the play) into its components before 
processing it. The theatre director must do a thorough analysis of the 
play in order to understand its world. This analytical process is part of 
his preparation for such a production. 

Thus, to understand the chosen play through study the 
director has to formally analyze the play to bring to the surface its 
production or theatrical potentials. For play analysis is the 
dismantling of the whole play into its constituent parts for careful 
examination of the parts in order to have better understanding of the 
play in question. In this process, the play is knocked down 
completely for each part to be analyzed. The play is then re- 
assembled after a thorough analysis of its different parts (Ejeke 
"Searching for the Meaning..." 2). It is a process that helps in the 
exposition of the meaning of the play to the director and cast and 
crew. Such a procedure is of paramount significance to the director 
since he must communicate the essential meaning of the play to the 
cast and crew with utmost clarity. This would facilitate the 
comprehension of the play by the crucial associates of the director. 



chapter four 
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It would also help them to grasp with relative ease, the director's 
concept of the production (Ejeke "Searching for the Meaning" 2-3). 

Consequently, Muntu was subjected to this rigorous process of play 
analysis by the researcher for the purpose of the production. 

Francis Hodge in Play Directing: Analysis, Communication, 
and Style suggests seven criteria for analyzing a play for production, 
viz: given circumstances, dialogue, dramatic action, characters, 
ideas, tempos, and moods (21-59). Joe de Graft's Muntu is analyzed 
in this light. This analytical approach to the script helped to "...judge 
what combination of qualities makes the play effective. . . to enrich the 
texture of the play and clarify the meaning" (Morrison 13) projected. 
The following is the analysis of the play. This analysis reflects the 
dramatic events in the world of the play. 

A. Given Circumstances: 

1. Place and Time: 

Muntu is set in Africa (referred to as Muntuland in the play). 
The time ranges from the pre-colonial era, when Africans were united 
under traditional monarchy or leadership, through the colonial epoch 
of the European scramble for Africa, European subjection of the 
traditional hegemony and exploitation, the slave trade, the African 
nationalist movements and agitation for political sovereignty, down 
to the independence and post-independence era of civilian and 
military dictatorships of contemporary Africa. The time refers to 
Africa in her youth and innocence and her development through the 
ages. 

2. Economic Environment: 

Before the advent of the white colonisers, the people are 
engaged in such economic pursuits as subsistence farming, hunting 
for games, fishing, and the brewing of local beer from maize. But 
with the arrival of the colonialists, some of the people became 
engaged in such activities as mining and stewardship to the white 
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men. Some became labourers and others slave dealers who 
collaborate with the white invaders and Arabian slave merchants. 

The Europeans and Arabs in the play are missionaries, 
teachers, traders, mining engineers and administrators, who co- 
operatively exploit the Africans. They pay the Africans to help them 
execute their business. The Africans themselves are easily attracted 
by such foreign products and money, gin, guns and gun powder, and 
other industrial products bestowed on them for this purpose. It does 
appear that even today the Africans' appetite for goods manufactured 
abroad is still very high. Through such collaboration, the Africans let 
those exploiters into the hinterland. These imperialists ravaged and 
brought changes to these colonies in several ways. Many of these 
changes are negative. It is through such unnecessary changes that 
most things African are relegated to the background. African culture 
and religious practices have been subjected reasonably by the 
intrusion of the white man and the imposition of his way of life on the 
Africans as it is ably dramatized in Joe de Graft's Muntu. 

3. Political Environment: 

The family is the metaphoric unit of political organisation in 
Joe de Graft's Muntu. The political structure of Muntuland at the 
beginning of the play is made up of a Headman or Chief. This Chief 
acts as a father to the people. The community or special world of the 
play is taken as a family. Here, "preference is usually given to 
seniority". (Okpi "A Stage Direction of Ozidi: A Creative Thesis" 
22). Hence, Muntu and his children form a community with the 
former as the oldest and leader or headman. 

Under this arrangement, Muntu's First Son is the natural heir 
who should ascend the throne when the father passes away. This is an 
acknowledged fact by all the children of Muntu except the Second 
Son. After Muntu's death, the rebellious Second Son protested 
against the authority of his elder brother who, by tradition, is the 
rightful occupant of the throne. This struggle for political supremacy 
between the First Son and the Second Son leads the latter to quit the 
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scene. He promised, however, that he would return "With thunder 
and lightning..." {Muntu 3 1) to claim his "just inheritance." This ends 
the first phase of the political structure of Muntuland. 

When the white colonists appear in the scene, they meet 
Muntu's children in disarray, quarrelling among themselves. They 
seized this opportunity to subjugate these disunited blacks. Now, 
political power shifted from the blacks and a representative of her 
Imperial Majesty in London governed Muntuland. On agitation for 
political independence, the erstwhile colonial masters invested 
(installed) the rebellious Second Son (Otum) with political authority 
in Muntuland. Otum killed his elder brother on the prompting of his 
benefactors. This symbolised the beginning of Military dictatorship 
in contemporary Africa. As a stooge, Otum collaborated with the 
neo-colonialists to suppress and plunder the economy of Muntuland 
to the detriment of his people. He patterned and orchestrated his 
socio-political and economic policies to please and gratify his 
European patrons. 

4. Social Environment 

The prevailing social atmosphere in pre-colonial Muntuland 
is communal in nature. Muntu and his children uphold their 
traditional heritage, worshipping the gods of the land via the 
ancestors. They help one another in their daily chores such as 
farming-planting of crops, harvesting, fishing, and, hunting. 
Dominantly, team spirit characterized their daily endeavours, living 
together in peace and harmony. 

After Muntu's transition to the world beyond, the rebellious 
Second Son (Otum) is the first agent of discord to threaten the 
peaceful coexistence in Muntuland. The tussle for political 
hegemony between him and the First Son makes him a persona-non 
grata. Consequently, he is excommunicated. 

The arrival and presence of the white colonizers destroyed 
the entire social cohesion in Muntuland. The bond of unity among the 
people is shattered. With this foreign influence and supremacy, the 
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society becomes more individualistic in outlook. They no longer act 
as one. Only the First Son and the Fourth and Fifth Daughters who 
never left home now uphold the indigenous social and cultural norms 
to a high degree. The rest of the children have been culturally "brain- 
washed" in their contact and/or association with foreigners and alien 
ideas and philosophies. This socio-cultural displacement of Muntu's 
children has far-reaching negative impact on the land and the people 
and their existence. 

The presence of the white man also introduced slavery and 
the slave trade into Muntuland. The free men are encouraged by the 
white men and Arab slave dealers (who provide a ready market) to 
organize slave raids into neighbouring territories to capture slaves for 
sale. This also created civil and social disharmony in the land. The 
social, economic, and political dislocation (conflict) and agony 
caused by the slave trade cannot be quantified. To say the least, such 
activities destroy the peace of the land. In fact, modern African 
historians have asserted that the slave trade and the colonization of 
the African continent by the European powers such as Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, etc., are cardinal sins 
committed against Africa. The shattering and devasting effects of 
these criminal activities against Africa by Europe and her allies are 
deeply troubling and felt even as I write this report. 

5. Religious Environment 

Two types of religion are clearly distinguished in the play- 
African traditional religion and Christianity. Although Arab 
merchants are referred to in the play, their religious practices are not 
manifested in the dramatic action and dialogue of the drama. 

In pre-colonial Muntuland, the family of Muntu share a 
common religious experience in their "communal setting through 
group participation" (Kennedy 70). In these rituals, they praise the 
gods and the ancestors. They celebrate life and examine the survival 
scene, asking for peace, prosperity, and long life. The community is 
seen as a religious universe. As John S . Mbiti succinctly puts it, 
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African man lives in a religious universe. He sees and 
experiences life through his religious understanding 
and meaning. Religion is the strongest element in 
traditional backgrounds and exerts probably the 
greatest influence upon the thinking and living of the 
people concerned, for wherever the African is, there is 
his religion, (cited in Kennedy 70-71) 

The philosophy of Muntuland is deeply rooted in the people's 
religious belief woven around proverbs, oral traditions, incantatory 
chants, and sacrosanctly enacted dramatic rituals. The father and 
leader, Muntu, and the Divine Drummer, play important roles in 
these rituals. In fact, Muntu is like a priest in this instance. 

Therefore, pre-colonial Muntuland is a deeply religious 
society where communal activities are preceded by ritual offerings 
and prayers to the ancestors and to "Odomankoma, the 
Unfathomable One", mother of all creation. This is done because 
Muntu and his children believe that their ancestors or what John S. 
Mbiti describes as the "living-dead" are still members of the 
community and therefore can intercede for them before the gods. For 
instance, in one of such ritual offerings in the play, the children 
respond thus: 

Three branched tree of Nyambe 
Intercede for us (Muntu 21). 

Odomankoma ranks highest in the people's pantheon of gods. 
She is the ultimate creator of all things on earth and in the world 
beyond. After creating Mankind, Odomankoma charged him to keep 

. . .Harmony in all we say and do 

Truth in our hearts 

The one word in our lips: 
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Peace and goodwill to all mankind. {Muntu 5) 

Next in their hierarchy of spiritual beings or invisible powers 
is Nyambe: "He of the thousand names whose essence is brightness" 
{Muntu 8). The ancestral spirits or the "living dead" follow him. 
Muntu and his children believe fervently that these deities and 
spiritual beings affect their fortunes and destiny or fate in their 
different ways. 

Whenever there is trouble or difficulty in Muntuland, the 
people call on these metaphysical beings to liberate them. If they 
record certain achievements such as good harvest the people also 
give praises to these invincible powers. In each case they offer 
sacrifices to propitiate or appease and praise these powers. These 
praise and worship rituals could be very elaborate and colourful, 
depending on the particular event for which praises and sacrifices are 
offered. In some instances, these result in a festival. For such is the 
African's way of living before the imperialistic intrusion of the 
fortune-seeking white colonisers. 

There are various taboos in the world of the play. For 
example, the excommunication of the Second Son soon after Muntu's 
death by the rest of the children is against Odomankoma's laws as 
stated in Muntu: "Harmony in all we say and do/Peace and goodwill 
to all mankind." This event is a societal taboo. The Second Son 
commits a sacrilegious act by undermining the First Son's traditional 
authority. This is a case of two wrong actions. This event leads to his 
(Second Son's) exile. This rebellious son of Muntu also breaks the 
bond with all that is good, holy, and respectable in Muntuland by 
disclaiming their thanksgiving ceremony, bringing division amongst 
them (the children of Muntu), trading away his sisters to strangers for 
armed support and by killing the eldest son after imposing himself on 
them as their ruler. These are societal taboos with far reaching socio- 
political, religious, and dire consequences. 

The second religious belief which infiltrated Muntuland in 
the wake of colonialism and thereafter is Christianity. The white 
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colonizers came with this new religion. The fundamental principles 
of this religion are deeply rooted in the messianic act of Jesus Christ, 
the Christian mediator and advocate. It preaches repentance and 
redemption through Jesus Christ, the only son of God, who died for 
our sake on the cross that our sins be washed away. This supposition 
is completely biblical. For the bible is the holy and most sancrosanct 
literature of the Christians. There are other world religions, which 
believe in God but worship Him in a different form. 

To facilitate their activities in the hinterland, the colonizers 
used Christianity as a pad on which they launched their colonizing 
mission. They win some converts through intensive evangelical 
campaigns and "brain- washed" them culturally. Henceforth, not all is 
the same again. For Christianity assaulted both the psyche and 
culture of the African. It remains one of the most outrageous aspects 
of colonialism in Africa. The children of Muntu are dazed by the 
spurious socio-political and economic adventures. 

The white men arrived the scene when Muntu's children are 
not united. Thus, evangelisation and conversion of some of Muntu's 
children go hand-in-hand with what may be called the destructive 
civil war among them. In the ensuing confusion, the white traders, 
missionaries, and administrators impose their rule upon Muntu's 
children, dispossessing them of their land and freedom. This marks 
the beginning of foreign political interference and subsequent 
political subjugation of Africa by the Europeans. 

Christianity is used in the play to further the bad and 
exploitative activities of the invading foreign masters. These foreign 
invaders used Christianity to make themselves acceptable in 
Muntuland. The purpose of their invasion is not religious per se. 
Hence, Christianity in Joe de Graft's Muntu is a means to an end and 
not an end in itself in the play. Besides, it helps to nurture the seeds of 
discord in Muntuland. This is what Chinua Achebe means in Things 
Fall Apart when he writes : 
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The white man is very clever. He came quietly and 
peacefully with his religion. We were amused at his 
foolishness and allowed him to stay. Now he has won our 
brothers and our clan can no longer act as one. He has put 
a knife on the things that held us together and we have 
fallen apart. (124-125). 

The two religions-traditional African religion and 
Christianity hold sway in the play. The former dominated at the 
beginning of the play. It is almost completely subordinated and 
displaced towards the end of the play by Christianity, the religion 
introduced by the invading white colonizers. Wearing a religious 
mask, these white men plundered Muntuland (Africa) socially, 
economically, and politically. The wounds inflicted on Africa by 
these imperialists are yet to heal. In fact, today some Africans are 
destroying the essence of the African communal life by 
discriminating against their brothers who do not subscribe 
completely to Christianity; thus creating social barriers in the society. 
Christianity has thus become a "cult" in modern Africa. 

B. Previous Action: 

Muntu and his children have travelled from a far away land. The 
play opens with their arrival in Muntuland. It has been a long journey 
and they are tired on arrival. It is also connected with the creation of 
the universe. This is manifested in the story Muntu tells his children 
in the evening of the day of their arrival. The major point to note here 
is that an exodus of a "large family" of people to a new settlement is 
all that happens before the play begins. Muntu's wife and mother of 
the children is reportedly dead before the play opens. Having joined 
the ancestors, she is a member of the living dead, referred to above 
with a protective and interceding function in the cosmology 
ofMuntuland. 
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C. Polar Attitude of Principal Characters: 
Muntu: 

From the beginning of the play until his death (exit), he does 
not change. He upholds Odomankoma's charge to humanity 
throughout his life: 

Harmony in all we say and do 

Truth in our hearts 

The one word in our lips: 

Peace and goodwill to all mankind. {Muntu 21) 

These lines echo his worldview. Thus, he is worried when the Second 
Son returns from his errand and tells the family that wicked and evil 
men must be destroyed. Muntu does not think of destruction. 

Muntu sees the world as an ordered or an organized system by 
Odomankoma and nothing whatsoever should be done to break down 
this arrangement. He is, therefore, an embodiment of peace and 
goodwill, a point of view he does not change until his death. He is not 
a dynamic character in the play. He insists that all mankind must live 
together in peace and harmony all their life. His mind is dominated by 
love of human life, peace, and harmony. He is the father, leader, chief 
or headman ofMuntuland till his exit. 

First and Sixth Sons, Fourth and Fifth Daughters: 

These children of Muntu did not leave home (except the Sixth 
Son who "exits" with his father) throughout the play. Consequently, 
they are not contaminated by "outside" or foreign influence like their 
other brothers and sisters who travelled out for one reason or the 
other. They believe in living together peacefully. Throughout the 
play, they do not actually change this view. They are, therefore, like 
their father, Muntu, static characters. They uphold the traditions of 
Muntuland. It is because he does not change his worldview that the 
First Son is killed by the Second. This is also why the Sixth Son 
follows the footsteps of his father out of the scene. Even with the 
arrival of the imperialists who imposed their leadership on them, 
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these children of Muntu do not really change their stance. 

Second, Third, and Fifth Sons, and First, Second, and Third 
Daughters: 

These children of Muntu left home in the course of the play. 
They travelled out of Muntuland to visit other places or territories. 
Their visits to other lands affected their life styles. Or put differently, 
the inevitable result of this is that they are completely transformed on 
their return. They hold different views of the world around them 
calling for more positive and immediate change economically, 
socially, and politically. For instance, the Second Son returns from 
his exile and dethrones his elder brother by force of arms, the Fifth 
Son comes home with his wealth of academic knowledge, and the 
rest of the children (who left home) are burstling with various ideas 
and ideologies in their heads. 

These children of Muntu are victims of cultural imperialism. 
The new dispensation has swept them off from their roots. In fact, 
they are socio-culturally "brain- washed". Hence, they are not the 
same again. They seem to be "strangers at home" because they 
assimilated many of the foreign cultures with which they come in 
contact. They have undergone radical social change. In other words, 
these new or educated elites are black outwardly but reason and 
behave like white men inwardly. These groups of Africans disdain 
their own cultural heritage and do not see any good in things African. 
Some of them even adopt the European life style and would want to 
bleach their dark skins to become white in order to sufficiently 
identify with the white colonizers, dressing like them and also 
adopting foreign names. With such orientation, the colonization of 
these Africans is not just territorial but also physical and social. Such 
is the fate of these children of Muntu in Joe de Graft's play, which is 
the focus of this study. Little wonder then that today, even under the 
scorching tropical sun some of our educated elites could be seen 
dressed in suits coats and ties-and they do not see anything wrong in 
it, even as they sweat profusely. Some of them would tell you that 
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their official duties require such ape-imitation of the white man. Is 
that the only way to dress properly? 

D. Dialogue: 

In Play Directing: Analysis, Communication, and Style, 
Francis Hodge points out that the given circumstances and dialogue 
constitute the foundation and facade of a playscript. He goes on to 
assert that "Dialogue is the vehicle of dramatic action, the life-blood 
of the play" (28). Two levels of language are identifiable in the play 
verse and prose. 

Essentially, Joe de Graft's Muntu is written in verse. The play 
is a mytho-historical epic that recreates the African experience to 
date in its totality. The epic is highly regarded in traditional folklore. 
Verse is, therefore, appropriate for recreating this epic of Africa 
because of its density in phraseology and communication of the 
subject matter. It is very appropriate to express it in an attractive 
language such as verse. Poetry makes the dialogue "specific and 
explicit" (Styan, The Elements of Drama 45) and gives it grandeur. 

In Muntu, language (verse) constitutes one of the most 
powerful instruments in the communication of the basic ideas of the 
play. Listen to Muntu pouring libation, for example: 

MUNTU: {pouring) 
To Earth, our Mother! 
Listen, O my children: 
Some things we know. 
Some things we do not know. 
Whence we came we do not know; 
Wither we go we do not know. 
But these things we know: 
Long the journey 
Not always easy the way 
And here but a brief soj ourn 
While we prepare for the road ahead. {Muntu 4) 
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Or listen to the following monologue by Muntu: 
MUNTU: 

They sleep, unmindful of trials yet ahead: 
Brother in hostile competition against brother, 
Sister set injealous rivalry against sister: 
All in violent strife and conflict! 
Yet there is hope. . . . {Muntu 1 0) 

In both instances cited above, poetry helps in the definition of 
patterns of thought and emotional states that would have been 
otherwise lost. The verse makes the dialogue "uniquely precise not 
only for the actor to work with, but also for the audience to react to." 
(Styan, The Elements of Drama 31). The verse helps to paint a 
graphic picture in the passages cited above. In vocal delivery, the 
speeches are quite rhythmic and interesting to hear. The melody in 
the passages resonates in one's ears, arousing and helping to sustain 
the attention of the audience as the performance unfolds the thematic 
thrust of the play. 

Apart from poetry, Joe de Graft also used prose for some of 
the characters. When Muntu is telling his children the creation story, 
the children ask their questions in prose. Muntu also narrates the 
story to them in prose. However, whenever the family is engaged in 
any religious ritual or ceremony or discussing some other serious 
issues like counselling, verse is used. 

The Water-People also employ verse just like Muntu and his 
family. Verse is the chief medium of dialogue in the play. The 
dramatic dialogue is couched with local, foreign, and elemental 
imagery. Contrary to the Water-People's speeches which are full of 
Western or foreign concepts, Muntu, and his children's speeches are 
richly laden with local imagery and references. For example, 
compare the following speeches: 
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FOURTH SON: 

Do not move, Roderigues, 

Lest I impale you on this spear. 

Youngest Sister, 

Disarm him 

And now, Eldest Brother, 

You First Son of Muntu, 

Tongue of the People, 

Oman Gyerema 

Speak out to the universe: 

Let the world hear our voice. {Muntu 62) 

DIVINE DRUMMER: 

The Divine Drummer greets you, 

The Divine Drummer says: 

If you would tell it to Odomankoma 

Tell it to the wind 

Tell it to mankind. 

The Divine Drummer says: 

Speak, I am listening. {Muntu 62) 

FIRST SON: 

The Tongue of the People speaks a third time; 
So that harmony and goodwill may prevail 
So that the land may prosper under our hands, 
Let all the scattered children of Muntu return. 
The land cries out 
For habitation 
For cultivation 
For conservation; 

Let the children of Muntu return home ! 

This is the will of the ancestors 

This is the will of the people! {Muntu 63-64) 
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Now, Jean Pierre, for so diligently preparing these 
natives to receive us here and for so religiously 
supporting Her Majesties' claim to this territory, I am 
commanded to present you with this chest of gold and 
diamonds, enough wealth to build your flock a new 
cathedral, schools for the better education of their 
children, hospitals to take care of their sick, roads, and 
communication facilities to ensure the better 
exploitation of the resources of this territory... (Muntu 
61) 

The above examples clearly demonstrate the differences in the 
diction and imagery used by the different characters . 

It is also important to note that by the time Muntu's children 
return from their sojourn abroad they have acquired the white man's 
culture and foreign sophistication. This is also reflected in their 
speeches. Listen to the following dialogue, for instance, 

THIRD SON: 

Oh, my brother, don't give me that yarn, 
'Cause I don't buy it! 

You mean to say you belong here more than I do 

'Cause you got the old time slang? 

I been through hell, man 

Wherever I been 

Water-Men pushing you around, 

Mountain-Men shitting on you, 

Cave-men digging at you 

I tell you I been through hell, 

And I ain't going to take no shoving around no more ! 

I am back home, 

And here I stay, and have my share - 

My share of work and my share of leisure, 
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My share of pain and my share of pleasure ! 
And my share of land, like everybody else! 

SECOND DAUGHTER: 

I agree with my brother. Naturally, we didn't all have the 
same kind of experience out there where we've been. I 
do admit that some of us had it easier than others, but 
that wasn't our fault, was it? Anyway, now that we're all 
back home I think we deserve fair treatment. Like 
everybody else! And don't let nobody try it on, because 
he's going to see red if he does ! {Muntu 67-68) 

In the presentation of this epic of Africa, Joe de Graft 
combines language with spectacle effectively. The use of verse and 
prose heighten the grandeur and give the play a historical 
perspective. The two types of language make the dramatic dialogue 
more colourful. 

There is an observable extraordinary simplicity of diction in 
the play as we can see in the quotations above. The verse dialogue 
carries extra charge of emotions in their effects on the characters. 
They also charge our minds emotionally. With the simple diction, Joe 
de Graft is able to manipulate the dramatic action of the play and "to 
steer the ideas resolutely home," (Sty Elements of Drama 121). His 
verbal imagery embodies a greater universe of the given 
circumstances and this helps to develop the play's whole sequence" 
of impressions. 

In this play, there are references to the social, religious, 
economic, and political life of Muntuland (Africa). These affairs 
form the pivot around which the thematic concepts of the play 
revolve. It is a monumental play. This production was also grand. 

The actors were directed to slow down their speeches or 
reduce the pace of their vocal delivery (at appropriate junctures) 
during the performance in order to bring out the full dramatic effect 
of the text and subtext, both auditory and emotive. The tone is 
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serious. The language is embellished in religious imagery, of 
political affairs, of domination, and subjugation. It effectively brings 
out the thematic thrust or concepts of the play and reveals the 
characters and what they represent. 

E. Characters: 

Dramatic action and characters constitute the hard core of a 
playscript, according to Francis Hodge. It should be remarkably 
noted here that the characters and dramatic actions in Muntu are 
highly symbolic. They represent social units and/or groups and not 
individuals per se. Even the names of the characters are symbolic. 
This symbolism runs through every episode of the play. This is also 
reflected in the dramatic action and dialogue of the play. 

Muntu: 

Muntu is an aged man of about seventy-five (75). He is 
portrayed as the father of his family in the play. However, he is also 
the head of the traditional authority in the drama. Hence, he can be 
equated to a headman or chief or traditional monarch. 

He is a loving and responsible father who cares for the 
welfare of his children. As a village head or chief, he also cares and 
plans for the welfare and survival of the community. Hence we see 
him and the family (community) gathered together on the second day 
of their arrival (in the special world of the play) planning and 
counselling themselves on how and what to do in the days ahead. 

The Second Son (Otum) 

He is rebellious, proud, arrogant and commanding from the 
beginning of the play to the end. This rebellious tendency first 
manifested itself when he disrupts the thanksgiving ceremony of the 
family on the seventh day of their arrival. 

Soon after Muntu's death, he begins to question the rationale 
behind the numerous sacrifices they offer to the gods regularly. He 
also embarks on a power tussle with his elder brother over who 
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should rightly occupy Muntu's stool after the latter's transition. This 
leads to his ostracization from Muntuland. 

When the imperialists finally grant political sovereignty to 
Muntuland, the mantle of political leadership falls on him. The 
colonialists installed him as a stooge. His regime marks the 
beginning of the reign of terror in modern Africa (Muntuland). He is a 
sanguinary despot who kills many of his subjects in the same manner 
as did Idi Amin of Uganda, Emperor Bedel Bokassa of the Central 
African Republic, Mobutu Sesese Sekou of Zaire (now Democratic 
Republic of Congo), and General Sani Abacha of Nigeria, just to 
mention these. Otum's style of leadership is only comparable with 
those of the Soyinkan characters in A Play of Giants. He is like 
Kongi. (See Wole Soyinka's Kongi's Harvest). He connives with the 
industrial West to wreck the economy of his own country. 

The Divine Drummer: 

He is a traditional religious priest of about seventy (70) years. 
He is the proper messenger and/or interpreter of the metaphysical 
wisdom and directives of Odomankoma. By the virtue of his office, 
he is a close associate of the gods and ancestors. Thus, he is the aged 
keeper of the sacred word or the counsellor of the people in religious 
affairs. According to Muntu in the play, Odomankoma 

...left Her affairs 

In the hands of the wise one,... 

In the hands of the Counsellor! {Muntu 11). 

In Muntu, the Divine Drnmmer functions also as a 
narrator/commentator before the arrival of the imperialists. These 
exploiters symbolically displace him. He comments on or announces 
the dramatic action (of the play) as Muntu and his children enact 
them. Like the Greek choric element, his commentary explains or 
introduces the dramatic action and gives it a forward thrust. He is 
knowledgeable about the predramatic events, which he introduces 
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and comments upon. Thus, he enhances and facilitates our 
comprehension of the drama and its given circumstances. The Divine 
Drummer is the eyes and ears of the people of Muntuland. In fact, his 
name underscores his role/function in this drama. 

The Water-People: 

These are the white colonizers. They came to Muntuland 
(Africa) for socio-economic and political purposes. They ensured 
that the division and discord among Muntu's children are maintained 
soon after their arrival. The Water-People came when disunity has 
started plaguing the children of Muntu. They used this opportunity to 
their own advantage. They supported one faction against the other, 
supplying their favourite group with the necessary technical and 
military weapons to fight and subdue their neighbours, many of 
whom they captured as slaves. These slaves were, in turn, bought and 
exported to the West by these Water-People. 

Meanwhile, evangelisation and conversion of some of 
Muntu's children go hand-in-hand with a destructive civil strife 
among them. In the convulsion that follows, the white traders, 
missionaries, and administrators imposed their 
government/leadership upon Muntuland and Muntu's children, 
dispossessing them of their land and freedom. Their resistance is not 
sufficiently effective to maintain their sovereignty. 

The activities of these colonial masters affected the destiny 
and fortunes of Muntuland adversely even after they have been 
granted political independence. Directly or indirectly, the erstwhile 
colonial lords still manipulate the politics and economics of 
Muntuland (Africa) reasonably. This is what is known as neo- 
colonialism today. Nowadays, they continue to usurp our social 
(cultural) life by encouraging Christian activities thereby gaining 
access into various aspects of the society. 
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Either-Neither-Man: 

He is a modern journalist, a commentator on the socio- 
political and economic affairs of Muntuland, a kind of spy in the play. 
He is a Water-Man. In fact, he is a modern Divine Drummer. He takes 
over the commentary on the dramatic action and the given 
circumstances of the play from the Divine Drummer. He runs live 
commentary on the procedures or dramatic events on stage before 
our very eyes. He is a modern narrator or chorus as we can see him in 
Muntu. 
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Set of Ojo Rasaki Bakare's Rogbodiyan. Directed by Solomon 
Ejeke & designed by Hilary Ararile at the Delta State 
University Theatre, Abraka Nigeria, 2004. 
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F. Idea or Philosophy: 

Francis Hodge defines the idea of a play as the core meaning of 
what a play has to say. He contends that idea is both derived from an 
assessment of characters in action and is a summary statement of 
such action. Therefore, the idea is the sum total of the playscript {Play 
Directing: Analysis, Communication and Style 48). 

Muntu is a play about the African view of life and creation. It 
is also about how this world view is disrupted by the white man who 
colonized the African world. 

In The Artist and the Tragedy of a Nation, 'Zulu Sofola notes 
among other things that the African view of life is essentially 
positive. It insists on harmony and that all aspects of the universe 
converge in one. That one whole is the centre of life. From this centre 
all creatures emanate and are animated. They also return to this 
source at the expiration of their tenure on earth. This view of life is 
cyclical. 

In Joe de Graft's Muntu, three worlds are recognized. There 
are the worlds of the unborn, of the living, and of the dead. These 
correspond with the African's way of apprehending and appreciating 
his universe. This is rooted in the African metaphysical apprehension 
of reality. In fact, in this system, there is no line of demarcation 
between where life begins and where it stops. It is an endless 
continuum. 

In her treatise referred to above, 'Zulu Sofola contends that 
the African idea of the universe is that every creature belongs to the 
universe and has a place without dislodging the other. Here, no one's 
existence poses a threat to another because the universe is considered 
big enough to accommodate all its habitants. Reasoning in this 
manner, Muntu and his children welcome the three neighbours who 
accompany the Second Son home from his errand in the play under 
review. The reception accorded the white colonizers on their arrival 
by Muntu's children is also informed by this philosophy and view of 
life- 
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Harmony in all we say and do. . . 

Peace and goodwill to all mankind. {Muntu 5) 

The question of the survival of the fittest does not surface in 
the African cosmology. Rather, this worldview supposes that the 
fittest protects and carries the weak ones along in their day-to-day 
functions, responsibilities, or duties. Thus in Joe de Graft's Muntu, 
the Second Son's revolt against his elder brother's authority is a 
deviation from the normal. The rest of the children of Muntu 
acknowledged this. Hence, they jointly resisted this move and exiled 
him (Second Son). This is because the universe is seen as being for 
the benefit of all. Therefore, it is the duty of the inhabitants to protect 
and preserve it for their common good. Alternatively, as Wole 
Soyinka succinctly puts it, 

Because of the visceral intertwining of each individual 
with the fate of the entire community, a rupture in his 
normal functioning not only endangers this shared 
reality but threatens existence itself. {Myth, Literature, 
and the African World 53) 

Hence, their justification for the excommunication of the Second 
Son. 

The African worldview further stresses that each creature in 
the universe exists for the other. Without one, the life of the other is 
meaningless. Little wonder then that there is a feeling of remorse by 
the children of Muntu, (especially, the First Son, who is now the 
leader) after the excommunication of the Second Son. 

The African philosophy of life, dramatized in Joe de Graft's 
Muntu, emphasizes a healthy feeling of mutual goodwill among all 
except when one proves to be lacking, for example, the Second Son's 
act of rebellion. In other words, when one is evil, he destroys the 
society. It is this evil element that the African worldview demands to 
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be destroyed and not the society. This is why the Second Son was sent 
on exile. This is also the reason the children of Muntu revolted 
against the white invaders who wanted to and actually destroyed their 
(Africans') cultural heritage. It is sad to note that their resistance is 
not effective enough to maintain their political, economic, and social 
sovereignty. 

The African philosophy, which states that the evil element in 
the society must be eliminated, is manifested in many modern 
African plays. It is the genesis of the dramatic conflict in Zulu 
Sofola's Wedlock of the Gods, King Emene; Wole Soyinka's The 
Road, A Dance of the Forests, Death and the King's Horseman; J.P 
Clark's Ozidi, Song of a Goat; Ola Rotimi's Kurunmi, Ovonramwen 
Nogbaisi, Our Husband has gone Mad Again and so on. In short, the 
phenomenon is ubiquitous in modern African dramatic texts since 
most of these plays dramatize the African sentiment. 

The above worldview is rooted in the people's metaphysical 
explanations of the origin of the essence of being. There is the 
understanding that the supreme essence, Odomankoma in Joe de 
Graft's Muntu in this instance, contains the entire negative and 
positive forces that the universe has and must contain the two to be 
complete. In this scheme, however, the positive force dominates the 
negative elements. This is why Muntu and his children define life as 
positive at the beginning of this play. This is to remain so if the Water- 
People did not come to Muntuland with superior technology to 
subjugate and destabilise the whole essence of life in this virgin 
community. Thus, Muntu is a play that depicts how the whole 
spiritual essence of Muntuland (Africa) is destroyed by the 
imperialists from the West. 

From the foregoing analysis, the origin of man (as it is in this 
play) is defined within the people's understanding of destiny. For 
them destiny is positive. It is the projection of the positive element in 
the supreme essence as "Zulu Sofola contends in The Artist and the 
Tragedy of a Nation. Whenever the people doubt their relationship 
with each other, the supreme essence or fear that they have offended 
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one another or their spiritual essence, they offer prayers to placate the 
Supreme Being through other beings in the lower rung of the 
hierarchy of beings or deities. 

Hence, Muntu opens with the united family of Muntu and his 
children worshipping and offering sacrifices to their gods and 
ancestors soon after their arrival in the world of the play. Pouring 
these libations, they ask for peace, protection, prosperity, and 
goodwill. Thus, at the beginning of the play, the family of Muntu is 
united as one indivisible entity. Only after his transition does chaos 
set in. 
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Coronation Scene from a production of Ojo Rasaki Bakare's 
Rogbodiyan. Directed by Solomon Ejeke & designed by 
Hilary Ararile at the Delta State University Theatre, Abraka 
Nigeria, 2004. 
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A. Tempo: 

The tempo of a play is "the changing rates or beats of the 
dramatic action" (Hodge 52). The rhythm of the play emanates from a 
combination of "a sequential arrangement of tempos" which implies 
that the "varying beats of several consecutive units are strongly felt" as 
Hodge asserts. Such pulsation could be seen and felt in the unit-beats, 
surges of the dramatic action of the characters and the rhythm or the 
cumulative effect of the unit-beats of the play. 

Joe de Graft's Muntu is essentially a myth-ritual drama. It re- 
enacts the African experience from the pre-colonial to the neo-colonial 
era. In the re-enactment of this dramatic ritual, the playwright uses both 
fast and slow tempos. 

Due to the nature of the dramatic action that seems to be 
continuous, the transition from one tempo to the other is not so distinct. 
During the performance of this play, the change of the tempo is gradual 
and sometimes it may not be easily distinguished at all. 

The play opens with a slow tempo with all the ritual prayers and 
sacrifices. This slow opening befits the enactment of the traditional 
religious rituals. Muntu tells the creation story to his children in a 
deliberately slow tone. This gives the story the dramatic significance 
appropriate to it. It heightened its theatrical effectiveness. 

The tempo of Muntu rises gradually when the Second Son 
returns from his errand and tells the family of his encounters and ordeals 
in the outside world. The tempo goes down again at the thanksgiving 
ceremony on the Seventh day of the family's arrival in the world of the 

Play- 
After Muntu's transition, as the Second Son revolts against the 
existing order in the community, the tempo rises again. When the white 
colonizers arrive, most of the dramatic actions begin to overlap, dovetail 
into each other. From this point on, the tempo gets faster and faster 
except for the brief moment when Muntu's children revolted against the 
colonial establishment. This episode is played slowly for a heightened 
dramatic effect, especially in its relation to the whole structure of the 
play. The contribution and significance of the variation of tempos to the 
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A Scene from the production of Ojo Rasaki 
Bakare's Rogbodiyan. Directed by Solomon Ejeke & 
designed by Hilary Ararile at the Delta State University 
Theatre, Abraka Nigeria, 2004. 
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success of the performances cannot be over-emphasized. 

II. The Director's Metaphor/Commanding Image: 

In The Theatrical Image, Clay and Krempel define 
interpretation "as being to a great extent the reconstruction or re- 
creation of the creative process through which the playwright has 
gone" (49). Artistic meaning, according to them, is metaphorical. 
Consequently, a successful interpretation of a play geared towards 
production, the physicalisation or the stage realisation of the play 
must include what the play is like. Since the medium in which the 
playwright forms this metaphorical image contains the liberal 
content and its significance to the audience, such interpretation must 
state what the play is about. For interpretation is the director's 
responsibility for script enhancement. Furthermore, since the 
medium in which the playwright forms his metaphor reflects his 
ideas of the theatre, the director's interpretation of it must also 
embody the play's theatrical context (Clay & Krempel 50). They 
remark that "at its best metaphorical thinking creates new 
dimensions, feeling, and understanding. It is a way of thinking which 
enables us to transfer appropriate and vivid emotional associations to 
a subject which we might not otherwise sense so keenly" {The 
Theatrical Image 22). 

Clay and Krempel contend that the deeper meaning of a play 
which is often elusive "can be approached by realising that a play 
creates its meaning for the audience" in a dream-like manner. They 
note that it is the overall pattern of the dream that is meaningful just as 
the play's overall pattern, just as we can see in the analysis and 
interpretation of Joe de Graft's Muntu. The duo liken the meaning of a 
play to the pattern of a dream. Clay and Krempel argue that the 
pattern of a dream is the essence of the dreamer's reaction to a 
complex of experiences. "This pattern is an idea", they surmised. 

Similarly, "the form of a dramatic action is an idea, and this 
pattern is the essence of the playwright's reaction to a complex of 
experiences" as Clay and Krempel suppose. Hence the meaning of a 
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play is a "metaphorical image" and that "no matter how 
philosophical, logical, or real most plays seem, their reality, logic, or 
philosophy are parts of a larger meaning-a meaning which orders and 
patterns all these and may therefore be called a commanding image". 
This, they argue, is "the essence of the playwright's communication, a 
realisation, a concept, a felt significance expressed through the 
impact of its form", and that the commanding image is the essential 
meaning of the play, which, like the meaning of any work of art, is 
expressed through the impact of its total form. 

In The Theatrical Image, the authors further assert that the 
play's fundamental meaning the thing which makes its pattern of 
human action art and not history, philosophy, or psychology is a 
metaphorical communication of experience, an "idea" of feelings, a 
meaningful form. They observe that the playwright shapes this raw 
material from concrete reality such as "his concept of acting, the 
actors he knows, the theatre he works in and his sense of his audience- 
a whole complex of manners, moves, tastes, and attitudes which 
includes such things as history, philosophy, and psychology." It is 
their contention that the impact of all these factors considerably 
"affects the form in which the playwright is able to conceive a 
dramatic idea. These, they argue, are "all part of the playwright's 
medium and so must be studied to fully comprehend the author's 
intended meaning and must be dealt with in creating a production to 
express it." 

Their discourse leads to the assertion that the fundamental 
aim of interpretation is to grasp the commanding image, and to sense 
the play's total form as the author felt it and that the interpretation of a 
play for the stage is a problem like the playwright's-discovering the 
pattern or form of action that embodies the intended meaning. It is 
quite a laborious process. For the director it was not easy to 
discover/bring to the surface the latent or sub-textual meaning of 
Muntu for production. The research into Joe de Graft's Muntu was 
very tasking. In the spirit of "the show must go on" the researcher put 
in extra effort to prepare the text of the play for performance, bringing 
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out the commanding image through the metaphorical interpretation 
of the dramatic events in the play. It was a creative process recreating 
these events pictorially for the production. The director crystallised 
the images and stage characters mentally in terms of movement, 
colour and manners before asking the actors to project them on the 
stage before the audience. 

Clay and Krempel outline the commanding image as 
consisting of emotional reactions to concrete things, stressing that 
such reactions cannot occur in the interpreter (the director in this 
instance) unless the literal contents are fully understood. They reason 
that the director "must understand the facts and events as the author's 
audience understood them, or the image will not emerge.... The 
interpreter must understand what the play is about and its relation to 
the playwright's world-its culture, society, and current events". They 
make the important point that the task of the director is to expose the 
commanding image of the play to the audience. This is achieved by 
"contributing his sense of his own audience to the medium in which 
the idea is conveyed." They submit that the good interpreter/director 
studies the playwright's sense of his audience, "he has his own sense 
of his audience; and he expresses one in terms of the other", justifying 
their assertion that "all play production is a problem in translation". 

In preparing Joe de Graft's Muntu for production, the 
commanding image was directorially "sought through associational 
techniques" because metaphor manifests through association. 
Through this process the director of this production grasped, in 
Gordon Craig's parlance, "the entire colour, tone, movement, and 
rhythm" that the performance of Muntu assumed. In fact, the 
director's interpretation brings to the surface the latent aesthetic 
decorum in a dramatic script. This significant point is anchored on 
my previous practical experience in the play production process 
since my production of George Bernard Shaw's The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets in 1983. It is pertinent to stress here that "every detail, no 
matter how literal and minute, can be evaluated in terms of its 
contribution" to the commanding image. The theatre director should 
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be conscious of this fact in his interpretation process as Clay and 
Krempel suppose. 

A director's interpretation of a play through a central 
metaphor or image is necessary because as Albright, Halstead and 
Mitchell note in The Principles of Theatre Art, 

Unity of effect is especially important in temporal art... 
when no relationship of effects is perceived... The 
audience is likely to lose patience. ..(11). 

To achieve this unity of effects in the production, the following 
metaphor/commanding image was chosen for the production: "Unity 
is strength", for, according to the Fifth Son in Muntu, "...United we 
stand, divided we fall" (31). The play was directed and produced with 
this metaphor in mind. The disunity among Muntu's children that 
eventually led to their conquest by the colonizers was emphasized. 
This central metaphor helped to create "unity of effects" in this 
production. In fact, it is the need for unity of effects in play production 
that made the presence of the director in the modern theatre very 
important. His emergence and significance in the theatre since the 
late nineteenth century is predicated on the antiquarian movement 
which gave birth to naturalism and realism. 

All other metaphors and thematic concepts in the play such as 
the "whole mystery of Creation of life and death, good and evil, 
positive and negative... light and darkness..." {Muntu vii) are woven 
around this major one. As the play progressed, we saw Muntu's 
children torn apart by disunity. For them the centre could no longer 
hold because the white man has cut the bond that holds them together. 
Division and chaos are the inevitable result. The shooting and killing 
of the eldest son by the Second Son marks the climax of this discord. 
With this act the Second Son ascends the throne/stool of Muntuland. 
He seized power by force by molesting and actually killing his own 
elder brother. Thus causing permanent cosmic disharmony in the land 
since such an action created ripple effects on everything that occurred 
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The regent Scene from the production of Ojo Rasaki 
Bakare's Rogbodiyan. Directed by Solomon Ejeke & 
designed by Hilary Ararile at the Delta State University 
Theatre, Abraka Nigeria, 2004. 
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thereafter. 

Production Approach : 

Joe de Graft's Muntu was directed to highlight the tragedy of 
Muntu's children. The division or rift among them brings on the 
tragedy. Hence, the central or working metaphor of this production is 
that disunity is associated with weakness. The dramatic action and all 
the ritual miming and ceremonies were played to reflect this. 

The characters in the play are very symbolic; also symbolic is 
the dramatic action. All the characters are representatives of social 
units, not individuals. The symbolic nature of the characters and 
dramatic action coupled with the nature of the problem for 
investigation made the director delve into the histogenesis of this 
phenomenon in play production and staging technique. It was traced 
to the medieval dramatic style of play production or staging where 
several locales and action units occur simultaneously on stage. It is, 
therefore, no exaggeration to liken the simultaneous staging 
technique in Muntu with "late medieval drama in a highly developed 
form of staging" (Crawley 23). 

In medieval plays, there are several noticeable locales 
simultaneously located on the stage. This suggests that different or 
related actions could take place at the same time on stage, just as was 
supremely demonstrated in the production of Muntu. A.C. Crawley in 
"The Staging of Medieval Drama" notes inter alia that 

Certain of the plays,... show remarkable continuity from 
one play to another; within each play the action moves 
quickly and at times there are scenes acted 
simultaneously on two different scaffolds. .. (22) 

The medieval plays contain detailed stage directions that 
enhance the visualization of the simultaneous staging technique of 
the dramatic actions. Likewise, there are some elaborate and precise 
stage directions in Muntu, which suggests the nature of the action at 
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certain junctures. However, the series of "tableaux" presented in it "is 
the work of an accomplished playwright who makes full use of the 
stage for which he is writing" (Crawley 23). 

The staging method of mystery plays is highly symbolic. It is 
of paramount importance to note from the onset that symbolic staging 
technique was employed in this production of Muntu in costuming, 
dramatic actions, lighting, and the scenic locations or setting. This 
does not mean that some realistic effects were not created in the 
production. It only means that where symbolic effects helped to solve 
some technical staging problems, they were employed. Therefore, 
the scenery varied from "extreme representation to pure conventional 
symbolization" (Albright, Halstead &Mitchell 151). The sum total of 
the symbolic effects contributed to the spectators' comprehension of 
the play as a symbol of the African experience over the ages in 
"miniature". It embraces the pre-colonial, the colonial, and the neo- 
colonial epochs in African history, hence the "dramatic action moves 
freely between them." (Crawley 6). 

This approach enhanced the economy of staging and unity of 
dramatic effect. For one of the essential features of the production 
was "the simultaneous appearance on the playing-site of a number of 
juxtaposed scenic locations grouped around or across" the stage 
(Tydeman 58). Though these were highly symbolic, the action flowed 
from one locale to the other across the stage. The play was mounted 
on the Calabar University Arts Theatre's proscenium stage with every 
movement, composition, and dramatic action adapted to this form of 
stage and staging. 

There was only one dominant setting, which occupied a 
central location in the whole arrangement. This was a symbolic 
(formalitistic) setting with levels (see ground plan and elevation 
drawing in Appendix). It represented the settlement of Muntu and his 
children. The major dramatic actions of the play revolve around this 
setting. Other scenes in the performance were located by the way the 
characters related to the empty spaces in which such scenes were 
performed. There was also no shifting of scenic units like flats, etc. 
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during the performance. The actors brought in all the properties used 
as they come on stage. The actors also removed such properties at the 
end of the unit or episode. The properties were not elaborate. They 
were the ones needed by the actors to enhance the dramatization of 
their roles. 

The lighting too was symbolic. In the evening the stars and 
moon were projected on the cyclorama to simulate the effect of a 
moonlit night. At the end of the play, the strobe light was used to 
simulate the effect of confusion and chaos. The general tone of the 
lighting was dull. This synchronized very well with the greyish 
colour of the setting. This depicted the tragic atmosphere, which 
prevailed in the drama. The dominant colour of the costumes of the 
actors also rhymed with the tragic environment of the play. 
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A Scene from the production of Ola Rotimi's 
Ovonramwen Nogbaisi. Directed by Ifeanyi Ogu- 
Raphael at the Delta State University Theatre, Abraka 
Nigeria, 2007 
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PREPARATION FOR PRODUCTION 



Theories and Methods of Casting Employed: 

The basic theories guiding casting in the modern theatre are 
casting by ability, typecasting, and anti-type casting. According to 
Nwamuo, casting by ability means that casting should be based on 
the actor's ability. This presupposes that the play director should 
regard the ability to act as being more important than the actor's 
resemblance to the character. It implies that the most difficult and 
complex roles in a play should be reserved for the most vibrant actors 
(Nwamuo, "Beginning Director's Tools" 19). 

Conversely, in typecasting, "an actor who naturally 
resembles the character to be portrayed in physical, vocal, and 
personality traits" should be given such a role, Nwamuo notes. The 
theory supposes that every play director is to find an actor of the right 
type and temperament who can play certain roles in a production. The 
third theory of casting states that actors of opposite 
personality/characters should be cast into roles that would enable 
them explore and recreate the characters' nuances. This theory is 
most appropriate in educational theatre productions such as the one 
under review since it would enable the students to learn the art of 
creating a role in a production. 

In casting Joe de Graft's Muntu, the third theory was 
dominant. This is because the pool of actors available to the director 
was mostly adolescents or young adults. Besides, it was an academic 
exercise for the researcher and many of the actors. Thus, we were 
able to explore and develop the characters methodically in a creative 
atmosphere provided by the Department of Theatre Arts at the 
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University of Calabar, Calabar, Nigeria. Some of the actors were 

green horns or neophytes in theatre business. This category of actors 
must be taught virtually every movement or action they need to know 
and execute on stage. Speech wise or in vocal delivery, they were not 
different. Individual rehearsals had to be scheduled to enable us 
mediate between the actors and the phenomenon in the play properly. 
These efforts yielded good results during the performances of the 
play. 

The methods of casting used in contemporary theatre 
productions include try outs, interviews, and casting by experience. 
In tryouts, competitive readings of selected parts of the chosen play 
for roles are organised. If scripts are given for study before the 
readings, actors have the opportunity of deciding which roles they 
would like to play and so do a better dramatized reading of the part 
(Nwamuo, "Beginning Director's Tools" 1 9). In the casting of Muntu, 
this method was used in combination with interviews and casting by 
experience. We spent quite a reasonable length of time on the try-out 
method since many of the actors were actually beginners. 

The interview method of casting was also used in the 
preparation of Muntu for production. This involved any informal 
conversation with some of the actors outside formal settings to 
determine the particular roles they could handle effectively in the 
production. This was done for some actors who appeared quite shy to 
read competitively during the tryout session but whom I was very 
sure could do better and play certain parts in the play satisfactorily. 

The director leaned on the actors' experience over the years to 
cast the Divine Drummer, Muntu, and the Second Son. This was done 
because I was already familiar with their previous stage history or 
stage appearances. The result of this approach was quite satisfying 
theatrically. In fact, they led the performance with their skills. At 
some dramatic high spots, these characters towered above the others 
during the performances. 

A public audition of actors for parts in Muntu was held 
between 5.00pm and 8.00pm on Tuesday 15 March, 1988 at the 
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Garden and Courtyard Theatres of the University of Calabar after a 
five-day notice. For the next one week, private auditions were 
arranged for students who indicated their interest and willingness to 
participate in the production. Notices were not put up for them. 
However, these private auditions were more thoroughly conducted 
for a number of reasons. 

Firstly, the number of actors that featured in each of these 
private sessions was much less than those that came for the general 
public audition. This also affected the psychology of both actors and 
director. We were consequently more relaxed and with the fewer 
number of actors, the director devoted more time to each would-be 
actor. This affected their composure during the reading of the 
selected parts. The director also concentrated more on the nuances or 
mannerisms of each actor. This obviously affected the final casting of 
the play positively. 

Prior to the public audition, some entries were already made 
in my file for the production as to what role they would play in Muntu. 
These parts were Muntu (played by Emma Iroh), Second Son (played 
by Bartholomew Ugala), First Water-Man (Michael Gure), and the 
Divine Drummer (Rasaki Bakare). The director thought that these 
actors were good enough and suitable for these parts because they 
have displayed their talents before him since the 1986/87 Calabar 
University Theatre season in several productions. Some of the 
productions in the afore mentioned Calabar University Theatre 
season are 'Zulu Sofola's The Operators, Elizabeth Osisioma's 
Kingdom of Earthly Wiles, G.B. Shaw's Androcles and the Lion, J.P. 
Clark's The Raft, Chekhov's The Bear and The Proposal, Moliere's 
The Miser, Gabre-Medhin's Oda Oak Oracle, Meki Nzewi's The Lost 
Finger, Lewis Nkosi's Rhythm of Violence, J.P. Priestly's An 
Inspector Calls, etc. 

A total number of forty-eight (48) students were auditioned 
for parts in the play. Those who were finally selected won their parts 
through their meritorious performances in the tryout and private 
audition sessions apart from those who were already ear-marked for 
certain roles due to their previous stage appearances. All these were 
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part of the pre-rehearsal period. 

In casting the play, my priority was to look for responsive and 
creatively co-operative actors through whom the dramatic action 
could be adequately rendered before arriving at a delicately poised 
textual and circumstantial interpretation. In the process, it was found 
out that some actors were able to project some of the decorum and 
qualities some of the characters require. They were, consequently, 
engaged in the production. Actors were chosen for the major roles 
first. The remainders of the cast were selected after this. 

Apart from the parts mentioned above the rest of the actors 
were cast in accordance with their performances at the auditions and 
the subsequent tryout sessions, which characterized the early stages 
of the rehearsals. Only one public audition was held because time 
was running fast against the production. There were also many other 
academic activities and productions lined up in the Department. 

Audition forms were not available. The process adopted was 
that each student who came for the audition wrote his/her name on a 
sheet of paper with the Stage Manager of the production. These were 
then called serially. One, two, or three students could be called upon 
to read a part of the play together, each reading a different 
role/character and the director graded their performances. Solos and 
duo readings were also arranged. This is how both the public audition 
with the general selection of the cast was conducted. 

All those who came for the audition were given a chance. The 
director made notes on those who performed well and compiled their 
names. These names were displayed on the departmental notice 
board after eight days, stating when and where the first reading 
rehearsal would be held. It was during the first week of (reading) 
rehearsals interwoven with try-outs that the director actually chose 
the actors who played particular roles. Altogether, twenty-seven 
actors/actresses were cast to play the various roles in Muntu. In 
casting the play the choice of who plays what part was made solely in 
the interest of the production. Actors were given the roles they 
merited to play. This worked favourably in the production. 
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Production Meetings: 

A production meeting of all the production staff, comprising 
the major staff supervisor of the M.F.A. directing project, the 
Production Manager, Scenic Designer/Technical Director, Lighting 
Designer, the Stage Carpenter, and others connected with the 
production was not convened at any point in the preparation of this 
production. Instead, the director held separate meetings with one or 
more of these production staff at a time. This was due to the very tight 
schedule of activities in the Department at this time of the academic 
session. 

In these individual meetings with the various production 
staff, the director discussed the whole idea and purpose of the 
production with them, explaining to them (especially the technical 
crew) his directorial concept, production approach, and style. He also 
explained to them why the play was chosen for production. More of 
these meetings were held with the technical director and designer, 
M.O.L. Enendu, and the construction chief. With them, the play and 
the production generally were discussed in details. Sketches of the 
ground plan and elevation drawing of it (see Appendix), scenery and 
the lighting and the colour that would be dominant or set the mood of 
the production were discussed and agreed upon. The technical 
director then acted as the chief liason officer between the director and 
the construction crew, intimating them with the plans of the 
production ahead. This did not prevent the director of the play from 
getting in touch with the technical crew as the need arose. This helped 
the crew to keep on working strictly to the production plans and 
schedule to meet certain deadlines. 

The director himself discussed the publicity extensively with 
the Business Manager. These meetings with him turned out to be very 
fruitful. In the series of meetings with him, it was agreed upon that 
should the university bursary department fail to release the 
production budget early enough, alternative arrangement would be 
made through his supervision for the publicity of the show. And this 
actually happened! However, the Business Manager organized the 
First Year students of the Department of Theatre Arts, University of 
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Calabar to provide a cardboard sheet each on which the notice of the 
performance of this play was written. The show was advertised this 
way throughout the university community and some strategic places 
in the Calabar metropolis. Thanks to the Business Manager for this 
creative alternative arrangement. 

The director also held a number of these mini-meetings with 
the wardrobe mistress with whom he went to the Departmental 
wardrobe to find out what was actually available there that could be 
used for this production. She chose whatever was relevant to the 
production and collected them together. Five days to the opening 
night, she signed for and procured these costumes for use in the 
rehearsals and subsequent performances. 

The artistic director of the production made the arrangement 
and procurement of properties for this production. He met with the 
Department Property Master several times at the appropriate time. 
These were also procured as soon as we needed to use them in the 
production. 

Until the production opened to the public, the director 
continued to meet and supervise the different units of the production 
to ensure that they did not deviate from the concept and focus of the 
production. For artistic direction of a production is actually a 
leadership function. 
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A Scene from the production of Ola Rotimi's 
OvonramwenNogbaisi. Directed by Ifeanyi Ogu- 
Raphael at the Delta State University Theatre, 
Abraka Nigeria, 2007. 
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Rehearsals: 

The first reading rehearsal of Muntu was held at 8.30p.m on 
18 March, 1988, at the University of Calabar New Arts Theatre. 
Subsequent rehearsals were held either in the Court Yard Theatre or 
in the Dance Studio of the Department of Theatre Arts. This was 
because all the rehearsal venues were choked up with either 
rehearsals, lectures or other academic engagements. For example, 
the New Arts Theatre was usually booked for public/university 
lectures, symposia, seminars, workshops or by the university's 
departmental associations/clubs for their weeks and other social 
activities. 

The time for rehearsals varied from day to day, and from 
week to week. Whenever a rehearsal was cancelled, the Stage 
Manager consulted with me (the director) and "make-up" rehearsals 
were arranged, sometimes at short notices because production dates 
were already fixed. 

Due to the complex structure of Muntu, one week was 
devoted to reading, studying, and explaining my interpretation and 
directorial concept of the play and its dramatic action to the cast. In 
this phase of the rehearsal, tryout sessions were also held to further 
help in the casting. The director also classified the objectives towards 
which members of the cast and crew must work in the weeks ahead. 

During the reading sessions, the artistic director encouraged 
the actors to act and characterize as much as they could to capture the 
rhythm and pattern of the speeches of the play in their vocal delivery. 
Through these readings and tryouts, we explored the phenomenon in 
the play methodically before getting the actors properly on their feet, 
that is, blocking out the movements. In these sessions, the actors 
themselves read the play and the investigator interrupted them only 
occasionally for some major explanations or corrections. This was 
purposely done to let each actor sense his relationship to the entire 
play and cast. 

During the reading rehearsals, the major episodic units of the 
play were explained and analyzed. Because of this earlier analysis, 
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the actors were kept busy acting during the main (movement and 
blocking) rehearsals in order to save time and energy. Discussions 
were kept to an absolute minimum until after rehearsals. By the end 
of July, 1988, tentative blockings had been given to every episode in 
the play. The remaining period was devoted to perfecting and 
polishing the scenes. (See rehearsal schedule in Appendix). 

Muntu is built around ensemble scenes. Therefore, many of 
the rehearsals were general ones with the entire cast in attendance. In 
blocking the play the movements evolved gradually from the 
character relationship and the individual actor's responses to them. 
However, before the rehearsals commenced the major exits, 
entrances, key moves, and important stage business were already 
planned. Apart from these, blocking was done at the rehearsals with 
the actors, arriving at the final blockings after many sessions of trial 
and error. This was because the Craigian or autocratic directorial 
style was not used in patterning and orchestrating the dramatic 
actions in the play. Rather, an intensive drill perfected all the visual 
and auditory stimuli achieved afterward. 

In working with the actors, casting and analysis went hand- 
in-hand. This process preceded the proper rehearsals of the play, 
which culminated in the performance. 

Realizing from the onset that the success of the performance 
depended mainly on what is achieved in the rehearsals and not on the 
extensive analytical work of the previous chapter, much attention and 
time were devoted to them. To avoid the law of diminishing returns 
and to enhance artistic creativity, rehearsals were not kept running for 
too long. Not until the last week of preparations did a single rehearsal 
exceed three hours. Before then, the average length of a rehearsal was 
about two hours (with the exception of weekend rehearsals). 

The rehearsal periods actually became experimentation 
hours, as time went on, "based on assessment of the previous day's 
work and imaginings of what can lie ahead" (Hodge 179). At 
weekend rehearsals, time was allotted to making some new 
suggestions to the cast during the interim period. This was done with 
a view to stimulating "new directions" or new experiments in the 
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rehearsals. It yielded some dividends since such suggestions helped 
to improve the quality of the production. 

Almost equal emphasis was placed on both the physical 
movement and vocal delivery of the actors in the rehearsals. This is 
because the director believes that both of these elements carry equal 
weights in the overall realization of this play thematically and 
theatrically. Hence, the artistic director tried to give the actors the 
kind of direction each personally needed ranging from movement, 
gestures, and business to the pronunciation and articulation of certain 
words and/or phrases. This was quite exciting to both the director and 
the actors who looked eagerly forward to such corrections. 

Despite all the problems (which shall be discussed below) we 
encountered, we however, managed to have three run through (one in 
the Dance Studio) including the technical rehearsal. At this time 
concentration was mainly on the rhythmic structure of the play. 
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A Scene from the production of Ojo Rasaki Bakare's 
Rogbodiyan. Directed by Solomon Ejeke & designed by 
Hilary Ararile at the Delta State University Theatre, 
Abraka Nigeria, 2004. 
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Production Budget: 

Soon after Muntu was approved for the M.F.A. final 
production (directing) the Chairman of the Departmental Graduate 
Studies Committee asked the artistic director to prepare a "realistic 
budget" for the production. The artistic director then consulted the 
designer and technical director of the production with whom he 
discussed the materials needed for the production in terms of scenery, 
properties, costumes, sound, and sound effects, publicity, etc. 

The various production unit heads drew up their 
requirements with their costs. This was thoroughly scrutinized by the 
artistic director and technical director. With the technical director and 
the business manager's assistance, the artistic director arrived at the 
production cost for each of these units of the production. 
Consequently, the following budget was drawn up and submitted by 
the investigator on the 22nd of July, 1988: 



1. 


Material Budget: Scenery and Decor . 


.N250.00 


2. 


Properties 


.N100.00 


3. 


Scripts .... 


.N100.00 


4. 


Publicity .... 


.N200.00 


5. 


Transportation. 


.N 70.00 




Total . 


.N720.00 



The following note was attached to the budget: "Costumes and 
labour are not included in this estimate because there is available 
labour in the Department of Theatre Arts. We shall use costumes from 
the Departmental wardrobe. Whatever costume item not in stock 
shall be improvised for to reduce the cost of production." 

As the production date drew dangerously near, the various 
production unit heads became very worried about the non-release of 
the production budget. The artistic director then intervened 
financially at this point to rescue the situation. He raised a total sum 
of six hundred and forty naira, eighty kobo (N640.80) for the 
production about a week to the performance. With this grossly 
insufficient sum of money, the various production units began to do 
more serious work towards the realization of their aspects of the 
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concepts of the production. Sometimes they worked late into the 
night in order to meet the production deadline. 

However, each unit complained bitterly about the inadequacy 
of funds allocated to it. The artistic director appealed to them to do the 
best they could with their insufficient allocations. Let me quickly add 
here that this financial difficulty in terms of funding theatrical 
productions adequately remains a recurrent decimal in academic 
theatre productions in Nigeria today. In most cases, like this one, the 
institution hosting the Department is underfunded. Consequently, 
academic theatrical productions are not sponsored except 
productions that are geared towards the celebration of some major 
academic ceremonies such as convocation ceremonies, for instance. 

At the end of the performances, the recorded expenditure on 
the production was as follows: 



S/N 


Quantity 


Descriptions 


Rate 


N K 


1. 


30 


Copies of Production 
Scripts 


3.00 


90.00 


a. 


1 


Packet of Stencils 


32.50 


32.50 


b. 


3 


Reams of duplicating 
paper 


17.00 


51.00 


c. 


1 


Bottle of duplicating ink 


17.50 


17.50 


2. 


1 


Higher Education Note 
for production Book 


3.50 


3.50 


3. 


3 


Bold Markers 


1.70 


5.10 


4. 




Other Production 
stationery gum, sheets 
of paper, pencils, etc. 


15.00 


15.00 


5. 




Timber 


281.00 


281.00 


6. 


2 


Gallons of emulsion 
paints black & grey. 




43.50 


7. 




Nails 


27.00 


27.00 


8. 


100 


Hand bills/Programmes 


00.10 


10.00 


9. 


2 


Tubes of Super glue 


5 


10.00 


10. 




Purchases and Haulage 


44.70 


44.70 


11. 




Miscellaneous 


10.00 


10.00 








Total 


640.80 
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The production was almost paralysed by the inadequacy of 
funds. Due to this financial restraint, the production poster was not 
available for use by the publicity crew. Instead, hand written posters 
were used. Even these were not enough to cover the university 
campus and Calabar metropolis. Therefore, publicity was 
concentrated in the university campus. Due to this lamentable state of 
finance for the production, advertisements were made in neither the 
newspapers, radio, nor the television. This affected the size and 
perhaps the diversity of the audience that watched the production. In 
fact, inadequate funding affected every phase of the production 
adversely. Yet it was an artistic success, as we shall see later. 

Production Problems: 

The director of this production of Joe de Graft's Muntu 
encountered numerous problems in the preparation of the play for 
production. The financial restraint has been discussed above. This is 
just one of the problems faced by the director. 

The cast was drawn from a pool of Theatre Arts students. 
Many of them were not time conscious. Some of them were newly 
matriculated students who were yet to understand the basic ethics of 
the theatre as a discipline or a profession. Thus, the director here did 
not only rehearse the play with them but also taught these crops of 
students the principles of rehearsals and rules of conduct in the 
theatre profession. 

Moreover, we were operating in the face of competing 
attractions. One of the most motivating attractions, that is the 
participating score was, in this instance, not available. The cast and 
crew were supposed to be doing a labour of love since most of them 
had earned their practical participation grades for the academic 
session in other compulsory departmental productions. We, 
therefore, had to adopt other means for motivating them since Muntu 
was the last production of the session. It became imperative for the 
director to appeal to their love of the stage as well as their duty to help 
a senior colleague achieve his own goals. It must be reported here that 
the cast and crew (the students among them) responded to this 
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adequately by placing service and love for the performance art in the 
place of academic score. The other members of the crew were 
employees of the department who were only carrying out their 
normal duties. The positive response from the cast and crew helped to 
improve the quality of the production. 

Coupled with the above, some of these student actors either 
came late to rehearsals or some of them were completely absent from 
rehearsals on a number of occasions. The much needed co-operation 
for a group enterprise as the art of play production required was 
undermined by many of these students. Some of the actors just 
absented themselves from rehearsals without prior notice (to the 
stage manager or director) or any reasonable excuse. This situation 
forced the director to visit some of the actors on a number of 
occasions to ascertain what really the problem with them was. The 
erring actors tendered no sufficient excuse on each occasion of such 
visits. This led to the loss of time. It also constituted a drag on the 
production preparation. In short, this stretched the play director's 
patience and endurance to their limits. As a result of this, he had to re- 
cast some roles. 

For the director and the very few members of the cast and 
crew (who were working to earn their practical participation grades), 
the situation was tense because we had so much at stake in the success 
or failure of the production. The director was, however, optimistic 
and calmed down the anxieties of such members when he discovered 
that such a situation could result in accidents and other production 
mishaps. In fact, there was no stage accident or production mishap 
during the rehearsals and performances. 

In addition, a few members of the cast who considered 
themselves "stars" were seriously cautioned (privately) to hide their 
ego as soon as the director detected this phenomenon out. He pointed 
out to them the importance of the overall achievement of the 
production and not the ego of an individual actor. The director also 
stressed the important point that a theatrical production is a group 
activity and the co-operation of every member of the group 
contributes in no small measure to the success of the production. 
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It was bad planning, moreover, by the Calabar University 
Theatre to schedule the performance of four plays for a period of less 
than three weeks: Oda Oak Oracle, 6th and 7th August; A Restless 
Run of Locusts, 10th and 11th August; The Rhythm of Violence, 14th 
and 15th August; and Muntu, 18th and 19th August, 1988. Many of 
the actors who featured in this production were also involved in some 
of the other productions. The same story applies to the production 
crew. Due to this problem of a very tight schedule, rehearsals were 
not given the concentration required because actors shuttled from 
one rehearsal to the other. Many a time some of these actors 
complained that they were tired as a result. This produced a negative 
effect on the production. For such actors could not offer their best in 
terms of creativity. 

It was also bad planning to have scheduled Muntu for 1 8th 
and 19th of August, 1988, since the sessional examinations started 
two days before the opening night. This affected the morale of the 
less experienced actors. It also affected the number of people that 
came to watch the play. Both students and lecturers were so busily 
engaged in the sessional examinations. 

Furthermore, some of the student actors who partook in this 
production thought and some said it openly that they were doing the 
director a favour since they had already earned their production 
participation grades in other productions. This attitude also affected 
the quality of the production adversely because such actors did not 
sufficiently co-operate with the director. Obviously, such members 
of cast and crew did not put in their best in the production. 

Finally, the schedule was so tight that the rehearsal period 
was not enough. More time was required for such a monumental 
production as Muntu. Even the two performance nights were grossly 
inadequate considering the effort and resources put into this 
production. In normal circumstances, the production could have ran 
for a duration of one week or at least five days to justify the efforts 
and resources committed into it. Unfortunately, this was not so. 
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A Scene from the production of Ojo Rasaki Bakare's 
Rogbadiyan. Directed by Solomon Ejeke & designed by 
Hilary Ararile at the Delta State University Theatre, 
Abraka Nigeria, 2004. 
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CONCLUSION 

Evaluation: 

Many modern African plays exhibit a simultaneous staging 
technique in which more than one locale may be used at the same 
time. There can also be overlapping in the dramatic actions in these 
locales. Joe de Graft's Muntu supremely illustrates the demands of 
this technique. 

However, more than a great number of plays of this type, 
Muntu 's complexity indicates the work of a great theatre practitioner 
who is willing and daring to experiment. J.C. De Graft was a great 
theatre man to whom the facilities and possibilities of intimate 
knowledge and practice of theatre were available. He gives the play 
additional thematic unity by constructing it around a family; a sort of 
every nation in Africa, whose evolution and transformation is the 
subject of the play. 

As an experiment, Muntu is a great and successful play. 
However, the success of any play depends on the subjective and 
collective input of the audience. This is a manifestation of Albright, 
Halstead and Mitchell's observation in The Principles of Theatre Art 
that 

With drama, the ultimate test of quality is its effect in 
performance.... As the performance takes shape moment 
by moment, it calls forth a perceptible response from its 
audience, which becomes increasingly definite as the 
play progresses. As this response develops, reciprocity is 
established between performer and audience, 
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which enhances the whole experience for all involved: 
audience, actor, and playwright, too, if he be alive and 
present. (63) 

This can only be achieved if the dramatic experience sufficiently 
appeals to the audience physically, emotionally, and intellectually. 
The director must seek communication with the audience (through 
the actors) as his own art and contribution independent of the 
playwright's message. A director's approach to effective 
communication in a performance could be greatly enhanced if he 
comprehends "the purposes of the play production, the guidelines for 
play selection, the theories of casting, the methods of casting for a 
production, the use of ground plans and how to prepare the prompt 
book" (Nwamuo, "The Beginning Director's Tools" 17). All these 
directorial tools were carefully deployed in the preparation of Muntu 
for production. It is the result achieved through their deployment that 
led to this elaborate report about the production. 

Muntu ran from 18th 19th of August, 1988 at the Arts 
Theatre, University of Calabar at 8.00p.m. each night. The audience 
was made up of the University community staff and students, and 
people from Calabar metropolis, civil servants, policemen, soldiers, 
naval officers, technicians, and some foreigners. Some of these 
people learnt of the show by just "passing the word." 

During and after each night's performance, the audience 
reaction was favourable and encouraging. The performance captured 
their attention. They applauded at appropriate junctures as the 
performance progressed and the dramatic action gradually unfolded. 
Most of the audience was able to identify some of the characters 
portrayed in the action, calling on them and/or what they represent 
from the auditorium. This implies that they were moved emotionally 
and also understood and followed what was happening on stage. This 
is a tribute to the play's effectiveness on stage, and a testimony of the 
audience's thirst for constructive experimentation with staging 
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methods. 

At the end of each performance, congratulatory messages 
were generous. Some members of the audience went backstage to 
embrace and exchange handshakes with the cast and crew. They were 
pleased they have been entertained, and that they have just watched a 
good performance. The director was also showered with many 
congratulatory greetings and critical appreciation of the whole 
theatre event that has taken place. Some of these comments are: 
"Boy, that's great. Keep it up!" "Hm. That wasn't bad at all. But the 
beginning was er... rather slow though it was all very entertaining"; 
"because the play is full of interesting episodes and the action well 
realised, I enjoyed every bit of it"; "Tonight's performance was better 
than last night's." "Your production was good " ; "The beginning was 
too slow, why?" "It's worth the time and money, Congrats!" ; "Apart 
from the beginning, the show was so sparkling. Such a high dynamic 
level is not easy to maintain throughout." Many other members of the 
audience made their several comments positively on the production. 
However, few people pointed out the weaknesses they observed in 
the production. Most of them said that the beginning was too slow 
and that some of the actors were not articulate enough in their vocal 
delivery. 

These mixed reactions and comments from the different 
members of the audience with different backgrounds convinced the 
director that the production was successful. Some members of the 
audience wanted to know if the play would be performed again so 
that they might bring their families, friends, and dear ones to watch it. 
A Canadian couple who watched the play requested that if the play 
would be staged again they should be informed early enough so that 
they could bring their colleagues to watch it. Two weeks after the 
production, the director was almost embarrassed at Ube Bookshop, 
Calabar when the principal of Atamuyo Comprehensive Secondary 
School, Calabar, greeted him with a loud shout of excitement. He also 
asked the director whether the playscript was in the shop so that he 
could purchase a copy of it. 
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By the director's assessment, an average of about one 
hundred and eighty (180) spectators watched the production each 
night. Out of this figure, many of them were students of the 
University of Calabar despite the fact that their sessional 
examinations started two days before the production opened to the 
public. This is an indication of the popularity and success of the 
production. 

The major observable weaknesses of the production include 
the opening scene, which was a little bit too slow. Though those 
scenes were directed to be played slowly and with religious decorum, 
the actors missed the point each night by re-enacting them too slowly. 
These rituals carried them away. Secondly, some of the actors had 
speech problems, which they could not completely overcome before 
the play opened to the public. Their vocal delivery was faulty. As a 
result of this, they could not project their voices far enough to enable 
the audience sitting at the back rows of the auditorium to hear them 
properly. Due to poor articulation, the audience could not hear some 
of the rich and beautiful dramatic dialogue clearly. 

As an experiment, this investigation provides students and 
theatre scholars who watched the production an opportunity to 
witness and experience a style of production which is also associated 
with the production of mystery and morality plays of the medieval 
period in Europe-the simultaneous staging technique-though it is 
also applicable to many modern African plays. The director feels that 
the production of Joe de Graft's Muntu using a simultaneous staging 
technique was successful. In the process of production, the director 
also discovered that there are some things he can do in a different way 
that can improve the quality of the performance. 

Implications and Recommendations: 

The findings of the director in this creative research are of 
some significance to the future of theatre practice in Nigeria, 
especially in theatre directing, if directors do not shy away from 
experimenting with various forms of staging techniques. In the 
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process of this investigation, it became clearer to the director that 
boldness, firmness of purpose, and creativity are vital to the art of 
play production. Therefore, the implications and recommendations 
that emanate from this research are considered from the director's 
findings. These have more implications for the phenomenon of the 
staging of modern African plays. 

From the directorial perspective, it was discovered that the 
process of play production is like baking a loaf of bread. For, in 
baking bread, the baker (the director in this instance), has to ensure 
that he possesses the correct ingredients, ensuring that the right 
proportions of each is combined with the flour (which is the play in 
this case). The proper combination of these substances affects the 
flavour and taste of the resulting loaf of bread profoundly. Likewise, 
the production of Joe de Graft's Muntu has some direct implications 
for the investigator-director. These range from new creative and 
technical expertise in directing to finance and even relationship with 
other people in a work atmosphere. Our discussion here deals only 
with the new creative and technical expertise in play directing. 

In the first place, the investigation (production) has 
convinced the director that the importance of research in the analysis 
and interpretation of a playscript for the stage cannot be over- 
emphasized. Careful research into the text of the playscript and/or its 
background is imperative. It is not surprising, therefore, that Francis 
Hodge in Play Directing: Analysis, Communication, and Style insists 
that this kind of analytical work on the play must be written down for 
references whenever difficulties arise in the production process (21- 
59). Chapter four of this book deals with this subject. It is through 
such careful and painstaking research that the director was able to 
interpret andphysicalize the dramatic action (with the characteristics 
of the different historical eras it covers) on stage clearly for the 
audience's comprehension and entertainment. For the director, 



...skill lies in his imaginative and creative conception, and his 
success in selecting and patterning the various stimuli so that 
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they arouse the response he desires (Albright, Halstead & 
Mitchell 399) 

Secondly, the production of Joe de Graft's Muntu for this 
creative and academic exercise necessitated intensive interpretative 
and analytical study. The director's previous experiences in play 
directing helped him in the preparation of this production. The 
director has directed a number of plays before handling Muntu. 
However, none of these was given this kind of intensive analysis and 
academic interpretation. In this investigation, a production approach 
called Selection, Interpretation, Analysis, Preparation, and 
Production (SIAPP) gradually evolved in this process. This plan 
made the research more systematic and less tedious for the director. 
With it, the director called the rehearsals and production meetings 
with a clear concept of what to do with his associates and with the 
actors. Hence, directorial unity was sought from the various patterns 
of visual portrayal, which emanates from the personality traits and 
responses of the actors at the rehearsals. The approach helped the 
director to know what he was looking for, at least in broad outline 
from the onset and then proceeded gradually to refine it in his 
subsequent work in the production. 

Thirdly, the approach mentioned above helped the director to 
mediate between the actors and the phenomenon or problem for 
investigation in the play. The simultaneous staging method coupled 
with the simultaneity of the dramatic actions in Muntu proved that a 
revival of an earlier technique of staging plays is worth the effort in 
our time. As David Brand and John McCormic observe in People's 
Theatre, this 

Theatre of images, moving frequently from the realistic to the 
symbolic, called also for a new acting style anticipating that 
of Brecht at a time. ..(103). 



It opens new vistas to staging modern African plays to which it can be 
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applied. It also shed some light on possible ways of grouping actors 
on such a stage setting. 

Fourthly, this investigation has sharpened the director's 
awareness of the fact that when the stage action appears to be 
continuous from the beginning of the play to the end and no physical 
scene changes are apparent, it may be boring to the audience if the 
dramatic action and tempo of the performance are not well patterned 
and orchestrated. This is evident from the audience's reaction to the 
opening episodes in the play that appeared to be too slow for their 
liking. 

Fifthly, the investigation also afforded the director a first- 
hand experience of the fact that the dramatic actions in some plays are 
subtly woven into the dialogue. Such plays have to be "moved" or 
given a forward thrust or lift to release the dramatic action. 

Furthermore, the director also learnt that in directing a play, 
and for a good performance, every effort must be made to rehearse 
sufficiently despite all obstacles. It is only then that the actors can 
give a continuously clear and interesting interpretation of the 
dramatic actions on stage. 

It was also found out that the actors are used to realistic plays 
in which they sit down many times during the performance. They 
tried to extend that tradition to certain episodes in this play without 
the slightest motivation for it. This aberration took the director 
sometime and effort to correct. 

The director was also convinced that our audience are 
receptive to "both long-forgotten conventions and conventions of a 
novel sort" (Nicoll 228). This is because "this strange-seeming" 
convention of the "medieval mysteries... where actors could move 
from one locality to another without stepping an inch from their stage 
positions became perfectly understood and appreciated", as Nicoll 
further observes (228). 

In the light of this creative investigation, the director would 
like to suggest that it would be much better educational playhouses in 
Nigeria do not have an "adaptable theatre" but an 
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adapted theatre-a playhouse having an architectural design 
which should offer the opportunity of 'combining in one stage 
the essential qualities of each' of the several stage forms 
observable in the historical past, even, as has been further 
suggested, of making room for cinematic devices within the 
scope of play production. (Nicoll 244) 

This kind of playhouse would encourage and enhance more daring 
backward and forward looking experiments in the techniques of 
staging both ancient and modern plays. It would also arouse the 
creative imagination of theatre directors in Nigeria adequately. 
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APPENDIX Al 



Department of Theatre Arts, 
University of Calabar, 
Calabar, 
Nigeria. 

March 10, 1988. 

Heinemann Educational, 
Books (E.A.) Ltd., 
International House, 
Mama Ngina Street, 
P.O.Box 45314, 
Nairobi. 

Sir, 

REQUEST FOR THE PRODUCTION OF MUNTU 

I am a Graduate student of Theatre Arts (Directing Major). I 
wish to direct Joe de Graft's Munut on stage as a basis for my creative 
thesis. The production will be for purely academic purposes. 

I am therefore, asking for your permission to let me produce 
the play for this purpose. 

Yours faithfully, 



O.S.Ejeke. 
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APPENDIX A2 

HF.tNF.MANN KKNYA LTD. 

Kiiibe Streel 
P.O Bon 45 314, Nairobi, Kenvfa 

Telephone 22057/28949/22144 
Telegraphic Address. HE800KS NAIROBI 

8 August 1988 



Mr 0 S Ejeke 

Department of Theatre Arts 
University of Calabar 
CALABAR 
Nigeria 



Dear Mr Ejeke 

K: REQUEST FOR TH E PRtWllCTI Hi nr MinjTM 

Many thanks for your letter of II) March 1988 requesting permission to 
dtrect Joe de fetft'a Muntu on .stage as a basis for your creative thesis. 

This permission is grants J free of charge subject to [he usual 
acknowledgements. 

Yours sincerely 

HEURY CHAKAU A 
Managing Directur 




SCHOOL UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL PUBLISHERS 



Chairman. PROF S.H OMJNDE 
Managing: Director: H M CHAKAV'A 




»«mrs; D. FOTHERGItL*, R. KEMOU. IX MUGWERU, K. MUHUGU. J. WATSON- «sh 
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APPENDIX Bl 



MUNTU (JOE DE GRAFT) 
REHEARSAL SCHEDULE I 

MARCH, 1988. 

Tuesday 15 - Pub lie Audition at 5.00p.m. 

Friday 18 - Reading Rehearsal at 8.30p.m. 

Monday 21 - Reading Rehearsal at 4.00p.m. 

Tuesday 22 - Reading Rehearsal at 4.00p.m. 

Wednesday 23 - Reading and Try-out at 4.00p.m. 

Thursday 24 - Cancelled Rehearsal. 

Friday 25 - Reading and Try-out at 4.00p.m. 

Monday 28 - Cancelled Rehearsal. 

Tuesday 29 - Blocking (6.00- 7.00) p.m. 

Wednesday 30 - Blocking (6.00- 7.00) p.m. 

Thursday 31 - Blocking (5.00- 6.00) p.m. 



APRIL, 1988. 

Friday 1 
Saturday 2 
Monday 4 
Tuesday 5 
Wednesday 6 
Thursday 7 
Friday 8 



Saturday 
Monday 



9 
11 



Tuesday 12 
Wednesday 13 
Thursday 14 
Friday 1 5 
Saturday 16 
Sunday 17 



Rescheduled Rehearsal for tomorrow. 
Blocking (12.00 3.00) p.m. 
RehearsedMuntu(10 11) a.m. 
RehearsedMuntu(10 10.30) a.m. 
Blocking (6.00 7.00) p.m. 
General Rehearsal at 4.00 p.m. 
Brief Rehearsal with cast. 
General Rehearsal at 8.00 p.m. 
NUTAF BREAK. 

Individual Rehearsals to be arranged 
by the Director. 



The University was closed down indefinitely. 
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JULY, 1988. 

Wednesday20 



Thursday 21 
Friday 22 
Saturday 23 

Monday 25 

Tuesday 26 

Wednesday 27 - 
Thursday 28 
Friday 29 
Saturday 31 
Sunday 31 



APPENDIX B2 

MUNTU (JOE DE GRAFT) 
REHEARSAL SCHEDULE II 

4.00 p.m. Brief meeting with cast, 
Rehearsed Muntu, & children with Divine 
Drummer 

4.00 p.m. Blocking 



Called off Rehearsal 

12.00 p.m. Blocking (Second half of the 
play) 

4.00 p.m. Run-through first 
half of play. 

4.00 p.m. Problem areas in first half 
of play. 

4.00 p.m. Blocking second half of the play. 

8.00 p.m. Run-through first half again. 

1 .00 p.m. Review second half of play. 

8.00 p.m. Run-through second half of play. 

8.00 p.m. Problem episodes in second half 
of play. 
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AUGUST, 1988. 




Mondavi 

J 


7.00 p.m. Run-through second half of 




the play. 


Tuesday 2 


6.30 p.m. Character Development. 


Wednesday 3 


6.00 p.m. Character Development. 


Thursday 4 


6.00 p.m. Character Development. 


Friday 5 


1 .00 p.m. Developing the Sub-text. 


Saturday 6 


1 .00 p.m. Developing the sub-text. 


Sunday 7 


2.00 p.m. Stage Business. 


Monday 8 


2.00 p.m. Stage Business. 


Tuesday 9 


2.00 p.m. Building the character. 


Wednesday 10 


4.00 p.m. Building the Character. 


Thursday 11 


4.00 p.m. Problem episodes 


Friday 12 


1 .00 p.m. Movement and Space. 


Saturday 13 


1 1 .00 a.m. Special Problems 


Sunday 14 


4.00 p.m. Run-through 


Monday 15 


2.00 p.m. Costumes Parade 


Tuesday 16 


8.00 p.m. Dress Rehearsal 


Wednesday 17 


8.00 p.m. Dress and Technical 




Rehearsal 


Thursday 18 


8.00 p.m. Opening Night 


Friday 19 


8.00 p.m. Second Night 



NOTES: 

1 . Learn your lines NOW ! Time is against us 

2. A strict code of discipline will be maintained at all times in 
keeping with the ethics of the Theatre profession. 
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APPENDIX C 

GROUND PLAN 




MUNTU: Joe De Graft 
Ground Plan: Scale 1:125 
Director: Solomon Ejeke 
Venue: Arts Theatre, UNICAL 
Designer: Molinta Enendu. 1988. 
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APPENDIX D 

ELEVATION DRAWING 




Muntu: Joe de Graft 
Elevation (sketch) 1:125 
Director: Solomon Ejeke 
Venue: Arts Theatre, UNICAL 
Designer: Molinta ENENDU. 1988. 
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APPENDIX E 



THE CAST 



MUNTU 


Emma Iron 


DIVINE DRUMMER - 


Rasaki, BakareO. 


1ST SON 


Odiakosa Gregory 


2ND SON 


UgalaBest 


3RD SON 


Ekpo Effiom 


4TH SON 


Iwuh, John. J. 


5TH SON 


Okenwa Emmanuel 


6TH SON 


OjanwunaAbua 


1ST DAUGHTER 


Queeneth Jumbo 


2ND DAUGHTER 


Wachukwu Aleruchi 


3RD DAUGHTER 


Ubiam Florence 


4TH DAUGHTER 


Onyekwere Ugoh 


5TH DAUGHTER 


Uduka, Chinyere A. 


1ST NEIGHBOUR/GUARD - 


ArikpoBejamin 


2ND NEIGHBOUR/GUARD - 


Nnabuchi Chijoke 


3RD NEIGHBOUR/GUARD - 


Emmanuel Ebe 


1ST WATER-MAN 


G 


2ND WATER-MAN 


EtopAkwang 


3TH WATER-MAN 


Everist Iheagwam 


4TH WATER-MAN 


Okonkwo Patrick 


1ST WATER- WOMAN - 


Ekpo Idara 


EITHER-NEITHER MAN 


- EnenduAnthony 


1ST DESERT-MAN 


Iduh, Augustine 


2ND DESERT-MAN 


Agbo GeofreyO. 



PRODUCTION STAFF 



DIRECTOR 

STAFF SUPERVISOR 

STAGE MANAGER 

ASST. STAGE MANAGER - 

TECHNICAL SUPERVISOR - 

TECHNICAL DESIGNER 

& DIRECTOR 



Ejeke, Odiri Solomon 
Professor Kalu Uka 
Ojinmah, Emenike D. 
Idongeshit, Eshiet D. 
Molinta Enendu 

Molinta Enendu 
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TECHNICAL CREW 



COSTUME & MAKE-UP 

SOUND CONSULTANT/ 

OPERATOR 

SOUND TECHNICIAN 

Ukime 

PROPERTIES 

CONSTRUCTION 

ASSISTANT 

CONSTRUCTION CHIEF 
ELECTRICIAN 
SCENE PAINTING 
PUBLICITY 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
HOUSE MANAGER 
HOUSE MANAGEMENT 
CREW 



BOX OFFICE 



HOUSE CREW 



Okwuosa, A. (Jnr) 
Ojinmah, E. D. 
Anyanwu, G. 
Adewumi, T. 
Osuji, W. 
Echefu, R. 
Okeke, Osieohina 
Odiakosa, G. 
Ekpo, G. 
Ekpenyong, E. 
Udeagha, G. 
Okenwa, E. 
Aligwekwe, C. 

-Emem Obong Uko 

Lawrence Udonkim 
Nkereuwem Ekong/Samuel 

Okon Ekanem 

Asam Asam 
Eshiet N. Eshiet 
Enobong Utin 
William Effiong & THA 
FIRST YEAR CLASS 
Orok, Imaikop 

Ijeoma Iheme, Ibrahim Aliyu 

Emmanuel Okenwa 
Declan Osuagwu 
Olivia Undie 
Grace Ulu 
Daberechi 
Okorocha 
Odiakosa G. 
Onyemachalu, N. 
Onyekweli P. 
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